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JOHN WILKES, Ef. F.R.S. 


HEN time has abated fomething of our partialis 

ties, we are not a little {urprized at the difference 

which has infenfibly come upon us, in our eftimation of 
men and things. Even the fhort lapfe of a fortnight, 
will often operate to a miracle, on the opinions which we 
previoufly entertained, and the affeétions which then 
appeared to predominate. In ordinary affairs, it is not 
difficult to account for thefe tranfitions. It is when we 
regard men, whofe public principles, entwined as one 
might think with the unbiafled opinions of every upright 
mind, have been the objeéts of our warmeft approbation, 
that an abatement in our efteem for fuch men, becomes 
an objeét worthy of {fpeculation. Perhaps to no remark~ 
able perfonage, certainly not to any of his contemporaries, 
has this conduét extended, fo much as to the fubje& of 
this fketch. No applaufe, however extended; no re- 
ward, however munificent; would once have been 
thought incompatible with the fervices and charaéter of 
Mr. Wilkes. Very different has been his fate of late 
years. But this fate, which might juftly be lamented by 
thofe who with to fee more difcernment in felecting ob- 
jeéts for public admiration, and more ftability in that 
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fentiment, when adopted , is now favourable to the beft 
purpofes of biography. 

Mr. Wilkes, father of the late chamberlain, was a man 
of good pr operty, and by profeffion a diftiller. He lived 
in St. John’ s-fquare, Clerkenwell, where his fon John 
firft faw the light. We believe that Mr. Wilkes had 
two children, befides John: one, Mr. H. Wilkes, now 
refident in the capital, and a daughter who has been fome 
years in America. 

John Wilkes never attached himfelf to bufinefs; 
though he married while young. His wife, a Mifs 
Mead, brought a confiderable fum to his affiftance ; the 
far greater part of which he foon expended, and the re- 
mainder was made over to her only child, the prefent 
Mifs Wilkes. Under the fanétion of Earl Temple, he 
was ranked colonel of the Buckinghamfhire militia, and 
became member of Parliament for Aylefbury. This 
was, perhaps, the moft diffipated zra of his life—A 
member of the Hell-fire club; and living up to every 
extravagance of the age; it is not doubted that his exi- 
gencies were both numerous and imperious. Here he 
itarted for the political goal. 

With this year, 1762, the North Briton came forward, 
in the manner of a weekly paper; very clamorous in 
oppofition to Lord Bute. ‘Phat nobleman foon after 
refigned his oftenfible fituation, but was fuppofed to 
control, from behind the curtain, the meafures of the 
Grenville adminiftration. The North Briton became 
daily more formidable, till the publication of his 45th 
paper; when authority intervened. To a difpaflionate 
man, unacquainted with the confequences which enfued 
on this number, it would now be a matter of aftonifh- 
ment, how it could ever have been judged deferving of 
fuch highinterference. Its ftyle is by no means alluring, 
its fatire by no meansacute; andit can alone derive in- 
portance with thefe times from the confequences which 
it effected. A general warrant was iffued for a appt 
hending the ‘ authors, printers, and publithers,”’ of the 
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paper; all the writings of Wilkes were feized, and him- 
felf taken into cuftody. But, by the intrepidity of 
Wilkes, Churchill had the fortune to efcape. This 
anecdote is much to his credit, and deferves to be men- 
tioned : 

Churchil! happened to call on Wilkes, while the latter 
was difputing with the meffengers on the illegality of 
their proceedings. Wilkes, with his ufual prefence of 
mind, gave his friend an intimation which enabled him 
to efcape. When Churchill entered the room, Wilkes 
immediately faid, ‘* Good morrow, Mr. Thomfon. How 
does Mrs. Thomfon to-day? Does fhe dine inthe coun- 
try?’’ Churchill took the hint, obferved that Mrs. 
Thomfon waited at the door, and departed. Churchill 
immediately fecured his papers; and retreated beyond 
the trace of purfuit. 

The great aim of thefe uncommon proceedings on the 
part of the miniflers, was to expofe whatever they might 
tind among the private memorials of their adverfary, 
which could injure him in the popular eftimation. 
Their aim was not fully difappointed. They produced 
fome ** Reflexions on the Athanafian creed,’ which 
were avowedly profane; and an ** Effay on Woman,” 
not lefs obnoxious to common decency. Thefe produc- 
tions ferved but a temporary purpole; for the idea of 
liberty, conneéted with the manner in which thefe 
evidences againft their favourite had been fought, foon 
obliterated every other confideration from the minds of 
the populace. The proceedings againft him were alfo 
found illegal in the conftitution of England; though, by 
the unceafing embarraffments of the cabinet, he was 
fhortly after declared an outlaw, when, releafed from 
prifon, he retired to France. 

On the appointment of the Duke of Grafton, as mi- 
nifter, Mr. Wilkes revived. He had rendered many 
fervices to his Grace, and wrote to him accordingly. 
But the minifier knew not Mr. Wilkes. This derelic- 
tion, to a mind like that of Mr. Wilkes, was enough: 
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And he framed an adequate refolution. When many of 
his friends had almoft defpaired of feeing him again, and 
his opponents could fearcely imagine his appearance ; he 
landed from France, and appeared, unknown to his moft 
intimate adherents, on the huftings at Guildhall, where, 
unexpeéted as he was, he barely loft the cleétion at that 
time pending for the city reprefentatives. Alderman 
Harley, at the clofe of the poll, thought to fting Mr. 
Wilkes, and afked him, ** Whether he was not tired of 
Standing ?”’ No, Sir,” faid Mr. Wilkes, * for if .I 
cannot ft here, I will elfewhere!”’ He immediately 
repaired to Brentford, where he was almoft inftanta-~ 
neoufly eleéted, by a vaft majority. 

The miniftry beheld all this with an aftonifhment 
amounting to ftupefation. ‘The outlaw had returned, 
and been chofen a reprefentative for Middlefex; and 
he was everywhere met with the voice of public gra- 
tulation. But the law hung over him. He was taken: 
fentenced to two years imprifonment, a fine of 1000}. 
and ordered to find fecurity for feven years. In his 
road to confinement, however, he was torn from the 
officers by the populace; who were with great diffi- 
culty perfuaded to depart: and he furrendered himfelf 
at midnight. Their attentions increafed daily; until 
the frequent affemblages, and clamours of thofe who 
frequented the King’s Bench, gave occafion to the 
magiftrates to read the Riot A&. The lamented death 
of young Allen, and the fubfequent horrors of that 
{cene, are within our inftant recolleétion. 

Exampling by others, when fimilarly placed, Mr. 
Wilkes directed himfelf to literary employment. His 
North, Briton, occafionally continued, and propofals for 
a New Hiftory of England, feemed to occupy his at- 
tention, Not that he was deficient in the beft means 
of futtenance or fupport. Thofe who looked up to 
him as the affertor of the rights of Englifhmen collec- 
tively, did not forget to reward him, according to their 
zeal, or their ability. His confinement was cheered 
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with every indulgence which their friendfhip could 
fuggeft: and thofe who drank his health without the 
walls of his prifon, did not negleé to enable him to 
return the compliment within. But his literary pro- 
pofitions were negleéted; for he wrote no more than 
an introduétion to the propofed, Hiftory of England. 
But his Middlefex friends were ardent. When defired 
to eleét another in his place, they again returned him 
to St. Stephen’s; where, again he was forbid to enter : 
and Colonel Luttrell, now Lord Carhampton, with 
about 200 voices, received in his ftead by the Com- 
mons. This produced a petition from the Freeholders 
of Middlefex to the King. Againft this counter-peti- 
tions were cultivated. The following inftance of thefe, 
is among the moft remarkable in our annals; and per- 
haps in the annals of any country. 


“ Notwithftanding this backwardnefs in the people to cone 
gratulate his majefty on the wifdom of his government, the 
miniftry did not relinquith their projeé&t. Senfible how much 
they ftood in need of fupport, they grafped, like drowning 
men, at every itraw. The merchants of London had ad- 
dreffed the throne on the peace. It was apprehended, that 
the fame engine might now be rendered ufeful. Accordingly, 
a few ftock-jobbers, Jews, Dutchmen, and Scotchmen, who 
either enjoyed, or hoped to enjoy, lucrative contraéts from 
government, were fet in motion. They advertifed a meeting 
of the merchants ard other principal inhabitants at the King’s 
arms Tavern, in Cornhill. No more than thirty gentlemen 
could be colleéted: it was therefore neceflary to repeat the 
advertifement, and to make particular application to thofe 
who were deemed favourable to the caufe. On the day ap- 
pointed a {mall number affembled, and found the minitterial 
leaders would not allow the addrefs, which they had prepared, 
to be read, nor its contents to be debated. They infifted that 
every man, who did not chufe to fign it, fhould retire, and 
leave the field clear for thofe who were willing to be led 
blindfold. This irregular and unfair condu& offended the 
company, which in general clamoured for achairman. The 
addreflers clamoroufly cried out, “ No chair, no chair;’’ and 
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carried their riotous outrages fo far as to attack the other party 
with fifts and fticks. But as the number was not great, nor 
their perfons refpectable, thefe difgraceful meafures could not 
jong find fupport; and they were forced to make off with 
their addrefs, which was lodged at the Merchant Seamen’s 
Office over the Royal Exchange, that it might be figned by 
all thofe, whom repeated advertifements, private letters, and 
other arts could influence. As might be expeéted, a bead-roll 
of obf{cure names was procured, and they fet out from the 
Exchange one afternoon, in fuch carriages as they could hire, 
in order to prefent it to his majefty. In Cheapfide they were 
univerfally faluted with hiffes, groans, and vollies of dirt; and 
in Fleet-ftreet, the multitude grew outrageous. Having 
broke the windows of the coaches with ftones and glafs bot- 
tles, they difpatched a party to fhut the gates of Temple-bar; 
a ftratagem, which threatened a total ftop to the cavalcade, 
The city marfhal and his attendants, by whom, for the fake 
of fecurity, they were preceded, attempted to relieve them in 
this exigence; but he was repulfed, after having his clothes 
torn off his back, and his head wounded in two places. The 
people in the carriages were then attacked: feveral of them 
being covered with dirt, were obliged to take fhelter in the 
adjoining houfes: fome drove through obfcure lanes and 
ftreets; but the greateit part returned home; which proved 
by far the wifeft courfe; for very few of the moft fanguine 
could reach St. James’s: and when they did arrive, behold! 
no addrefs could be produced. Boehm, the Dutchman, in 
whofe ftudy this palladium of the Britith conftitution was 
lodged, had in the hurry of confulting his own fafety, left it 
under the cufhion of his cuach. Neither this pufillanimity, 
nor the filth with which the addreffers were crufted over, 
could difguft his majefty: he waited very gracioufly for the 
{pace of feveral hours, till, after confulting Sir Fletcher Norton 
about a proper fuccedancum to the loft relique, they were 
happily relieved by its arrival, The few coaches which 
reached Exeter Change, were there joined by a hearfe drawn 
by a black and white horfe, and drove by a man who wag 
cloathed with a rough coat refembling a fkin; his head being 
covered with a large cap, black on one fide and white on the 
other. His whole figure was very grotefque, and a proper 
emblem of the motley cavalcade which he preceded, On one 
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fide of the hearfe was painted, on canvafs, a reprefentation of 
the minifterial hirelings murdering Clarke at Brentford; and 
on the other appeared a lively picture of the foldiers firing on 
young Allen in the cow-houfe, The hearfe made a fhort 
ftop at Carleton-houfe, at the Duke of Cumberland’s, at 
Lord Weymouth’s, and at the palace, where the populace 
would have introduced it as a partial reprefentation of their 
grievances. The Riot A& was read at St. James’s, and 
feveral perfons were taken into cuftody. But, though the 
court arraigned them with the utmoft rancour of malice, 
they were upon a trial acquitted; no proof of guilt appearing 
againft them to the jury. 

“ The ill fuccefs of this addrefs did not teach the minifters 
prudence: they {till continued to folicit move undeferved en- 
comiums, wherever they had the leaft influence.” 


He was at length releafed from the Bench; and 
chofen one of the alderinen. The Earl of Chatham, 
likewife interefted himfelf in the Middlefex eleétion 
bufinefs, in the upper houfe, though ineffe€tually. All 


this while, his city-honours were on the increafe. In 
1771, he was returned fheriff; in 1774, mayor of 
London ; and in the courfe of this year, fitting Mem- 
ber for Middlefex. The laft poft to which he attained, 
and which it is faid he wifhed to have been given to his 
brother, that of Chamberlain—a poft which he retained 
to the hour of his deceafe, was allotted him in the 
year 1779. After this, the ardour of his partizans 
began to cool. And they were offended, even at his 
induétion to the office, that he did not refign his gown. 
He was but little in Parliament: we believe that the 
laft time he addreffed the houfe, was in behalf of Mr. 
Haftings, with an endeavour to crufh the profecution 
of that eminent and valuable man. 

During the latter part of his exiftence, his politics 
have been chiefly domeftic. It is, however, underftood, 
that he reprobated the revolutionifts of France: and 
more than reprobated thofe minds who would Gallicize 
the conftitution of England. 


He 
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He departed this life on December 26, 1797, at his 
daughter’s, near Grofvenor-fquare, aged 71 years. We 
are concerned to flate, that his valet, who had attended 
him for a great length of time, owing to an effluvia 
which iffued from his dying. mafter, is now confined in 
a mad-houfe. 

Confidered merely as a writer, he is entitled to fome 
celebrity. His thoughts, though not profound, were 
judicious ; his wit, was apt and fprightly : but his lan- 
guage was not elegant. It was a turbulent dialeé, 
and calculated for the day in which it triumphed. He 
fucceeded better in poetry, a fpecimen of which (ever 
before printed) we have the pleafure to prefent to our 
readers. 


JOHN WILKES, AT BATH, 
TO A LITERARY FRIEND, SEPT. 22, 1784. 
{Communicated by the fame correffondent who furnifhed the 


Vifitor with GENERAL HAMILTON’s celebrated charaée? 
of Evmunp Burge.) 


Wuitsr you illumine Shakefpeare’s page, 
And dare the future critic’s rage, 
Or on the paft refine, 
Here many an eve I penfive fit, 
No Burke pours out a ftream of wit, 
No Bofwell joys o’er wine. 


At Baia’s fpring, of Roman fame, 
I quaff the pure ethereal flame, 
To fire my languid blood: 
Life’s gladfome days, alas! are o’er, 
For health’s phlogifton now no more 
Pervades the ftagnant flood, 


Studious at times, I ftrive to fcan 
Hope’s airy dream—the end of man, 
In fyftems wife or odd; 
With Hume, I fate and death defy, 
Or vifionary phantoms fpy, 
With Plato and Monbodd, 
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By metaphyfic whims diftrefs’d, 
Still fceptic thoughts difturb my breaft, 
And reafon’s out of tune: 
One ferious truth let none impeach, 
’Tis all philofophy can teach— 
That man’s an air-balloon. 


He rides the fport of every blaft, 
Now on the wave, or defert caft, 
And by the eddy borne :— 
Can boatied reafon fteer him right, 
Or e’er reftrain his rapid flight, 
By paffion’s whirlwind torn ? 


His. mounting fpirit, buoyant air, 
But wafts him ’midtt dark clouds of care, 
And life’s tempeftuous trouble ; 
E’en though he fhine in fplendid dies, 
And fport awhile in fortune’s fkies, 
Soon burfts the empty bubble. 


While through this pathlefs wafle we ftray, 
Are there no flowers to cheer the way ? 
And muft we ftill repine? 
No ;—heaven in pity to our woes, 
The gentle-foothing balm beftows 
Of mufic, love, and wine. 


Then bid your Delia wake the lyre, 
Attun’d to love, and foft defire, 
And {corn ambition’s ttrife ; 
Around her brilliant fancy play, 
To colour with her magic ray, 
The dreary gloom of life. 


Let beauty fpeed her fondeft kits, 
The prelude to more perfect blits, 
And fweet fenfations dart; 
While wine and frolic mirth infpire, 
The ardent with, the amorous fire, 
And thrill the raptur’d heart, 
Vou, Ti, B 
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But man has focial dues to pay; 
Reafon and fcience claim their fway, 
And truths fublime difpenfe : 
For pleafure’s charms we feebly tafte, 
If idly every hour we watte, 
The abje& flaves to fenfe. 


In vain the {peculative mind, 
Would metaphyfic regions find— 
Such dark refearches {pare ; 

The foul ethereal notions tire, 
As her frail cafe can fearce refpire 
In too refin’d an air. 


To fophifts leave their puzzling fkill; 
The voice of reafon whifpers ftill, 
To blefs is to be blefs’d; 
I}lum’d by virtue’s vivid ray, 
Enjoy the prefent fleeting day, 
And leave to heaven the reft, 


As a politician, he was much indebted to circum- 
ftances. The people, who muft always be adted upon, 
whether they will be fo or no, tired with the firft 
intrigues of a young cabinet, and jealous of their privi- 
leges, were glad to embrace a Wilkes. He abolifhed 
general warrants; he cleared the ground of libel. And 
he did many good turns for that multitude who had 
done every thing for him. But he thought the multi- 
tude ‘* a goofe; and the man a d—d fool who did not 
know how to pluck a feather ?”’ This was his boaft, in 
the hours of confident conviviality. His ** Effay on 
Woman,” and his “ Refle€tions on the Athanafian 
Creed,”’ are yet to be confidered—they come into his 


character as a man. Thefe things, it is true, were, 


dragged to the light; but, were they the lefs Azs on 
that account? Men often profefs publicly what they 
privately deride; and it is well for the public, when 
juch characters are unkenneled. He was refpeétable 
in the difcharge of his Chamberlainihip: but, however 
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he might deteft them of late, he ftarted fomething of 
thofe anti-religious, and anti-foctal principles, which 
now diltract the welfare of Europe. 


-— ae 
SANCHO. 
AN ORIGINAL PORTUGUESE TALE. 
By the late Pollingrove Robinfon, Author of Cometilla, &¢.€c. 


HE Portuguefe were certainly great when they 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope, difcovered the 
Brazils, conquered Indian kings, defended Din, and 
kept their conquefts in {pite of Europe, jealous of their 
fuccefs. They have had a Gama, an Albuquerque, an 
Almeyde, a Silveira, anda Camoens. But allthis glory 
has been of ihort duration: their heroes died in prifon, 
their Virgil in an hofpital, and their difcoveries have 
paffed into the hands of republican merchants. Por- 
tugal has felt her power moulder away as rapidly as fhe 
raifed it. Of fuch profperity there are no other remains , 
but the diamonds of Brafil, fome few cities in Afia, the 
rememberance of their atchievements, an epic poem, and 
an inquifitor at Goa. 

The lafting affections of the Portuguefe charaéterize 
them ina manner more amiable than all the ret. They 
feem born for love ; it is the great bufinefs of their life. 
Every thing is given up on that altar. France, Spain, 
and Portugal, feem, in a very peculiar manner, to claim 
the attention of the fair: for French hufbands are un- 
doubtedly the moft pleafing; Spanifh friends the moft 
fure, and Portuguefe lovers the moft tender. The little 
tale Lam about to relate, the truth of which I can 
fafely vouch for, will be a pleafing proof of this re- 
flection. 

While Aliaton the Moor reigned in Portugal, Sancho 
particularly diftinguifhed himfelf at his court, and in his 
armies. From his earlieft youth, glory had been the 
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only objeét of his defires. His ardent foul was never 
fatisfied. He ran over all Spain, conquered heroes, 
refcued damfels, and ftill complained for want of oppor- 
tunities to fhew his valour. Love generality fteps in, and 
finds employment for thefe all-grafping heroes. 

One day, as he was pafling the foreft of Tomar, 
celebrated for its wondrous mazes and windings, where 
the unfortunate traveller fo frequently lofes his way, 
Sancho overtook a knight who was going the fame road 
as himfelf, but more flowly. Our hero went thus faft, 
only that he might not feel the irkfomenets of the jour- 
ney. Overjoyed to meet with a fellow traveller, he 
abated of his hurry, and hailed the knight. The 
ftranger returned the compliment, and pulled his horfe 
afide, that he might let him pafs. Sancho afked him if 
he was not going to Lifbon. The ftranger told him he 
was not. ‘ Are we far from it ?’’ Rejoined Sancho. 
The knight told him he was: and the converfation 
would have thus ended, if our hero had not been detirous 
to continue it, on no other account, than that the other 
feemed willing to drop it. 

After many ufelefs queftions, Sancho at laft thought 
of praifing the ftranger for the uncommon beauty of 
his horfe and armour. The knight thanked him ina 
very modeft, but very laconic manner. By this time 
Sancho had very little of his patience left him, and 
while, by frequent and unmerciful fpurring, he made 
his fteed pay for the ftranger’s taciturnity, the tranquil 
traveller went on his common pace, without fo much as 
turning his head afide. The two warriors thus ac- 
companied each other for a league, which Sancho and 
his horfe found more long and tedious than any ten 
days of their journey. 

At laft our hero could no longer forbear addreffing 
the filent knight; ‘ Sir,’ faid he, with a very ani- 
mated voice, ** the cool manner in which you treat me 
evidently proves that you look down upon me. I can- 
not bear fuch contempt; and fince you do not think it 
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worth your while to converfe with me, you fhall at 
leaft do me the favour of breaking a lance with me.”” 
“* IT can’t defpife you,” replied the ftranger, “ fince I 
do not know you. Long converfations,” added he 
coolly, * become irkfome to me; but a challenge is al- 
ways pleafing. Let us make hafte; that is all I have 
to beg ; for night advances apace ; and I mean to flee 
far from this.’” I am forry 1 detain you,’’ faid Sancho, 
piqued at his indifference ; and inftantly with upraifed 
arm, and lance aloft, he flics to take his ground, and 
returns like a thunderbolt on the quict ftranger. Their 
fpears break at the very tirft rencounter ; their {words 
are now drawn, and their arms ftrike fire with the 
violence of the blows they fhower on each other. 

Sancho was jealous of the beauty of his armour. His 
cuirafs of polithed fteel, was fprinkled with filver ftuds + 
a golden cock, under the fhade of a wide-fpreading 
plume, crowned | his helmet: the fame cock adorned his 
fhield, with this infeription: War and Love.” The 
firanger’s {word had already deformed Sancho’s beau- 
tiful helmet. Furious at the fight of his mangled 
armour, he drops the bridle, and with both hands lers 
fall the whole weight and violence of his rage on his 
enemy’s head. The blow was terrible: but it glided 
on the fteel, and only grazed the morion. The thongs 
of the helmet broke, and it rolled on the duft. Long 
flaxen hair fell on the fhoulders of the difarmed war- 
rior: a pair of large blue eyes darted from beneath too 
beautiful arches on Sancho, and took back the victory 
which he had juft gained. The fword drops from our 
hero’s trembling hands: he leaps from his harfe, and 
throwing his he!met far from him, the thunderftruck 
victor is on his knees in a moment, before her he has 
juft conquered. 

Sancho was beautiful. The valorous fire that fhone 
in his eyes, the emotion proceeding from the pleafure 
of having conquered, and the fear of haying wounded; 
his attitude, his aftonithment, every thing ‘added to his 
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gracefulnefs. The heroine looks at him and bluthes: 
the made hafte to fmile, that Sancho might not perceive 
the blufh, and amiably ftretching her hand out to him, 
* Rile, knigt it,’ faid fhe, « you are the conqueror. 
It is my duty to beg my life of vou.” ‘ Alas,” re- 
plied Sancho, “ I too well feel shat muft for ever de- 
pend on you.’ With thefe words, he gave her her 
helmet, both mounted their fteeds, and continued their 
journey without {peaking ; but they were pretty well 
convinced it was the firft and laft time they thould ever 
fight. 

This lovely warrior was the Princefs E lvira, daugh- 
ter of the king of Gallicia. “No hero ever furpaffed her 
in courage. No female could excel her in matchlefs 
beauty. Her heart had hitherto never known what 
love was: but it was a heart that fenfibility had doomed 
never to love but once. 

Sancho’s fine countenance, his refpeét, the love the 

had read in his eyes, were now all playing round Elvira’s 
heart. It was ‘the firft time the herfelf ever had a 
defire to pleafe ; and pretending that her broken helmet 
incomimoded her, fhe hung it on her faddle, that the 
loving Sancho might have a full view of her charms. 
Our hero, who but fome moments before had fought 
with her to make her {peak ; now timid, embarrafied, 
and aukward, looks at her, but inftantly fixes his eyes 
to the ground. A _ thoufand queftions, a thoufand 
thoughts, offer themfelves to his buly fancy; but they 
expire on his lips. His eyes feek the eyes of Elvira, 
but when they meet, he bends his head with awful re- 
fpect. How fhort does the way now appear to Sancho, 
and even to Elvira. The fun had long. been down; 

night was about to deprive them of the pleafure of fees 
ing each other, when they arrived at a magnificent 
ma nfion. 

It was then midfummer. The fun had not met a 
cloud from his rifing to his going down. This day, the 
happieft of Sancho’s days, had been a fweet dav for all 


Nature. 
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nature. Myriads of vapours exhaled from the bofom 
of the parched earth, were now fluttering in meteors on 
the diftant horizon. Some muttering claps of harmlefs 
thunder were heard from afar. Every tree waved 
gently from the root to the top, and their branches by 
degrees approaching each other, feemed pitying the fate 
that threatened them. The fky becoming darker and 
darker, was every inftant lofing a ftar. Darts of dull 
hre now ridged the clouded vault of heaven, and every 
thing around announced a dreadful ftorm, while our 
travellers walked their horfes, heedlefs of nature’s com- 
motion. 

A flath of lightning fhewed them the caftle. Sancho 
firit propofed taking fhelter in it. Elvira confeated ; 
but the draw-bridge was up, and deep and broad ditches 
forbade entrance. Our hero blew his horn. Imme- 
a they faw on the fummit of the tower, by the 
hioht of a moft brilliant torch, not a deformed dwarf, 
fuch as the lords of thofe days ufed for pages, but one 
of the lovelieft of children. In one hand he held his 
bright torch, in the other a bow. ‘ Knights,’’ exclaim- 
ed he, “ I am mafter of this caftle, and I alone am able 
to defend it from all approach. It were in vain for all 
the kings in Spain to attack it: with this bow I fhould 
mafter their moft gallant knights. There is, however,” 
added he, {miling, ‘‘ one means of having accefs into it. 
Two lovers who, at my gates, fwear eternal love to each 
other, are fure of ’ becoming my guefts: it therefore is in 
your power to enter.” 

At thefe words, Sancho looked at Elvira, who, with- 
out giving any anfwer, turned her horfe’s head, and 
took the fame road fhe had come. Our hero thanked 
the boy, and, in filent fadnefs, followed his miftrefs. 

Meanwhile the thunder growls, the lightning flafhes, 
the winds blow, and the clouds burft into torrents. 

{Tc be concluded in our next.) 
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TO THE PLAINTIFF—No. VII. 


MR. EDITOR, 


EING particularly ftruck with the deplorable fitu- 
ation of the gentleman who pleaded in your laft 
number, I take the liberty to offer a few thoughts on 
his cafe, if Ican poflibly render him any afliftance. In- 
deed I am almoft inclined to place him among the lift 
of incurables; but as genuine philanthropy ever has a 
feat in my bofom, | fhall at leaft do him no injury, if I 
fail in the miniftration of a remedy. 

It appears to me the gentleman has long been pur- 
fuing a wild-goofe chafe, in feeking for fatisfaétion in 
Something new. His conduct recals to my mind that of 
Diogenes in fearching for an honeft man, and of Raf- 
felas in making his choice in life; the former of thefe 
was difappointed with all his fcrutinizing philofophy, 
while the latter, after a fruitlefs enquiry for happinefs, 
was neceflitated to return to the {pot from whence he 
at firft fat out. Thus the unfortunate in queftion has 
been purfuing phantoms of his own imagination, and 
founding fchemes which he could not poffibly realize, 
or if he could realize them, they have proved too futile 
for the greatnefs of his expeétations, and he has of 
courfe feen all his fair vifionary profpeéts blafted, and 
his fairy edifices rafed to the ground. 

I know not how much the Plaintiff may have read, 
or what have been the volumes he has feleéted, but in 
my opinion, a man of refined literary tafte may gain a 
f{ufficient fund of conftanc pleafure in perufing the folid 
productions of the prefs. Either his tafte muft have 
been puerile, or his judgment deficient, if fo, he is un- 
doubtedly to be pitied, as in either cafe he cannot ex- 
perience thofe delights which are the concomitants of 
i:erary genius, he cannot dive into the profound re- 

fearchcs 
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fearches of the is ais foar inden the vaft arch 
ef expanded creation with the aftronomer, tread the 
flowery ficids of imagination, and cull the fweets of 
Parnaffus with the poet; nor even can the foft fenfi- 
bility of a love novel afford him one emotion of pleafure. 
Prejudiced in hits mind by the falfe axiom on which he 
has tounded hus ideas of happinefs, widelicet-—/omething 
xew; he has imbibed an unfavourable opinion of hife, 
and almott verging on mifanthropy, he cannot even ex- 
perience the joys arifing from the melting paffions of 
the foul; thefe, in a great degree, foften the rigour of 
fuperficial reafon, which feems to have overpowered his 
mind, and {weeten the bitters of life, though they make 
the mind more fufcepuble of thofe forrows which are 
the attendants upon mortality. 

Though the Plaintiff entertains no {mall opinion of 
the recepticle of knowledge lodged in his beim, and 
conceives he can acquire nothing more to what he al- 
ready pofleffes, may I venture to hint, without inten- 
tional feverity, that the fault may be in the fhallownefs 
of his pate, incapable of receiving any more fupplies ; 
fince there is a certain mediocrity, above which many 
cannot arife, unlefs they ufe additional affiduity, which 
the gentleman appears too difeafed in his mental powers 
to do; yet was he to venture a ftep higher, though he 
thinks he knows all, he would probably foon find in 
comparifon he knows nothing ; for I believe it has ever 
been the opinion of the /:teraz, that men can never 
attain the pinnacle of wifdom ; and thofe who have pa- 
tience to tread the paths of literature, find when they 
have arrived at the {pot they intended to reach, there 
is yet more to amufe, employ, and aftoniih the mind, 
yet More to icarn. 


Phe Plainuif feems equally unhappy in the choice of 
awiic, ftill deluded by the profpect of 


fomething new. 
If his ftatement is correct, he is bleft with oxe of ten 
thoufand, and yer he is difcontented. He has moft cer- 
tainly married actuated by wrong notions. Had he con- 


fulted 
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fulted her mental qualifications as capable to have af- 
forded him what he required, I prefume he would not 
have been difappointed in the gift of Hymen; but he 
would always have perceived fomething new in her 
amiable difpofition and manners; and mind being united 
to mind, le would have enjoyed all thofe pleafing fen- 
fations which arife from connubial felicity : but he who 
marries merely for fomeihing xew, will foon grow dit- 
gufted with his partner, and purfuing this conduét 
through the whole of life, he will conftantly find him- 
felf deceived, and while he becomes a prey to exxut, 
his fanciful vifions will decay from his fight. 

The only remedy I would therefore advife for the 
patient is, that inftead of purfuing fuch airy bubbles as 
he hitherto has done, he would fix his mind on fome 
obje&t, or fome fituation in life, bleft with the re- 
alities capable of making exiftence {weet without pend- 
ing on the brink of pubiic ec/at, or finking beneat 
public antipathy. Fancy is half the conteft gained, but 
that fancy being now jaundiced by prejudice, and fet 
irregularly in motion, hike a coloured averted od/cura, 
milreprefents objeéts, or like a clock in wrong motion, 
falfifies the hour of the day. 

I would alfo obferve, there appears to be one objeé& 
the gentleman has totally negleéted to fix his attention 
upon, nameley, re/izion. I am no deluded votary to any 
feét or party, fanaticifm is a principle not cultivated in 
my mind, but I mutt really conclude by the Plaintiff’s 
declamation, he has been feduloufly feeking after /ome- 
thing new for the few years of his mortal exiftence, and 
has let thefe years pals away without refleéting on the 
importance of e/ernity; indeed I fear he is tinétured 
with the principles of a Vo/taire, or a Paine, men who, 
whatever claim they may lay to an aftonifhing portion 
of human reafon, have moft certainly lamentably erred 
in principles of far greater importance. Therefore, 
while defticute of pure religion, he will never find folid 
fatisfaction in any other purfuits, and after having vainly 

expended 
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expended his years in the laborious and empty tafk of 
enquiring for fomething new, he muft quit the ftage of 
hfe with the fame vacuity of mind, and enter on another 
fiate, without having once given it a ferious confidera- 
tion. 


Cc. BLN. 
TR 


GOSSIPIANA. 
[No. XIII] 


a - 


i MOTS, &c. 
(From a Sketch of Modern France in 1796-7.) 
UR friend being at the poft office, where he had, 
a few days previous to this, heard that the editor 


ot the Eclair (a well-known French Journal) had been 
imprifoned at Paris, for fomething that had appeared in 


his paper; one of the clerks, as foon as he entered the 
office, holding up the Journal, faid, in a moft audible 
voice, ** Ah! there is the Eclair appeared again ;”’ on 
which a decent looking peafant, juft come in, * arily 
replied, ** We hall then very foon have fome thunder, 
for one is the natural confequence of the other.”” This 
obfervation, which was received with applaufe, was 
in all probability meant to convey more than met the 
caF. 


THE BEGGAR. 


As we were walking towards the harbour, we. met 
i fturdy looking beggar, who foon became extremely 
importunate. In order to get rid of him, we offered 
him a trifle, on taking which he vociferated “ Liberty 
tor ever! Citizen, 1 thank you; then lowering his 
voice, as if recolleéting himfelf,—* but I perceive that 
jam miftaken; the gentleman i is not of this country.’ 
When, not knowing “what he might be induced to fay, 
we 
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we afked him, why he preferred the wretched trade of 
begging to that of | gaining an honeft livelihood by fome 

other means? “ Zounds!’’ anfwered he, “ You are in 
the right of it; for fince the revolution this profeilion 
goes very badly, and ftill worfe fince the war.—But, 
Sir, thoug! 1 you fee me in this fituation, I was one of 
the upper domeftic fervants of Monfieur le Count de 
.’ Then, after a paufe, ‘ Hold,” continued 
he feratching his head, ‘ they have made fad work with 
their devil equality. Things went better formerly, 
for at leaft we had then bread without being forced to 
beg it.’’ So that here + 0% my dear madam, did we 

find that fame national /e oéreté and volubility of fpeech 
as before, which paffes int intaneoufly from one fubjeé 
to the other, let thofe fubje ts be ever fo different, 
without the leaft idea of incongruity. Perhaps, how- 
ever, had not this republican beggar fufpected that we 
were ftrangers, he would have continued ftraining his 
throat with Vive la Liberté! Vive la Nation! until 


the air had re-echoed with the found; for it may be 
ee that the French are very dexterous in ac- 
commodating their difcourfe to the fuppofed fentiments 
of thofe they addrefs, and by their well-aéted hypocrify 
often completely impote upon and miflead the judgment 
of untufpicious foreigners. 


AN INTERESTING DIALOGUE, 


Our verllée having extended to a late hour, we were 
prevented quitting Abbeville the next morning fo early 
as had been propofed, when, as we were preparing to 
get into the carriage, our ears were affailed by a violent 
altercation which had taken place between the woman 
of the houfe and a country-looking man.—W ords ran 
high, and the man began to be he: ated 5 on which our 
friend turned back to inquire into the caufe, and, if 
poffible, to compofe the difference ; which, on inquiry, 
proved to be nothing mere rhan refpecting the pay- 


ment 
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ment for a bafket of apples the woman had juft re- 
ceived. 

This promifing to be a fingular dialogue, we deter- 
mined on hearing the whole; for I had likewife been 
tempted to join the party, and as [ drew near, faw the 
woman tendering the republican coin for payment, 
which the man refufed to take, faying,—that not only 
in his village, but alfo in the environs, that coin was 
rejected, confequently he infifted on being paid with 
the money of the old régime; when on our afking him 
the reafon why it was rejeéted, for that it was furely as 
good as the other,—‘* No,’’ anfwered he, * by no 
means ; it is fabricated with the materials of our holy 
faints, relics, plate, &c. and furely, if I conceive it to be 
facrilegious even to touch it, what muft it not be to 
have it in one’s poffeffion ?—-Therefore, Madame,” 
continued he, turning to the woman, “ I declare, that [ 
had rather a thoufand times take back my apples than 
receive this devilifh money.”—* Ah! ah! Citizen,” 
replied the Chef or man-cook, whom I had not per- 
ceived until he fpoke, and who was in a corner of the 
kitchen, bufied over his ftew-pans, ‘“ art thou there, 
Bertrand, thou, who art one of the magiftrates of our 
department, charged with the execution of the laws, 
and wilt not even thyfelf comply with them? Art thou 
not afhamed to make fo much noife about thy payments; 
and what the devil does it fignify ?—Is not one money 
as good as another, for you live by both ?”.—* What,” 
faid our friend, “ is this citizen a magiftrate ?’’—** Yes, 
fir,’”’ replied the cook, “he is that; and moreover, he is 
one of our Nationai Inftruétors, and does not know how 
to count the money that is given him.’’—“ What does 
that Mr. Ariftocrat fay ?’’ anfwered the countryman an- 
grily, “ If he doubts my being a magiftrate and Inftruétor 
of youth, he is much to blame; for I am a good French- 
man, and certainly a better republican than himfelf ; 
but, for my life, they fhall not force me to take that 
filthy money, were J even reduced to want bread,’’—on 

Vou. III. Cc faying 
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faying which, he haftily took up his bafket and walked 
away ; while we got into the carriage, and purfued our 
journey. 

This anecdote I have mentioned on account of its 
fingularity, and at the fame time to fhew the religious 
prejudices that ftill prevail among the peafantry. 


TT 


SIX ORIGINAL ESSAYS, 


BY A GENTLEMAN OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE, 


[ Concluded from page 439.) 


ON GOVERNMENT. 


OVERNMENT is the foul of fociety; and that 
order among rational creatures, which produces 
almoft all the benetits they enjoy. 

A nation may be confidered as a large family : all its 
inhabitants bear a fort of relationfhip to each other; 
and the fupreme power, wherever it is lodged, is the 
common parent of every individual. The origin of 
government is in the nature of man. The felfifhnefs 
of man renders it neceffary to have fome power to 
reftrain it, and this power is government. Sacred 
hiftory informs us of kings foon after the general 
deluge, and the moft ancient of profane hiftories gener- 
ally begins with kings. In every part of the earth 
where human beings are found, a kind of government 
1s alfo found among them, and as this government is 
more or lefs_perfeét, the people are more or lefs happy. 
Governments are very diferent in different parts of the 
world; but almoft all the different kinds may be 
reduced to three, v/s. the monarchy, the ariftocracy, 
and the democracy. 

A monarchical government is that which is governed 
by an abfolute king, as in Spain: An ariftocratical 

government 
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government is that where the fupreme power is lodged 
in the nobles, as in Venice ; and a democratic govern- 
ment is that where the people give their votes in affairs 
of ftate, or choofe reprefentatives to vote for them, as 
in Holland, France, Switzerland, and the United States 
of America. The advantages of a monarchy, are the 
fame as that of a family, where there is but one mafter : 
every thing is executed more fpeedily, and there is the 
lefs room for parties. ‘The advantages of an ariftocracy 
are, that the errors of one of the nobles may be cor- 
reéted by the wifdom of another, and that many men 
are lefs iiable to be deceived in their judgments than 
one: And the advantages of a democracy—that every 
man has a fhare in the government, every man Is more 
refpeétable, and lefs liable to be oppreffed by laws of 
his own making, than by thofe which are madé by 
others. But each of thefe governments have their 
defeéts as well as their advantages. The defeéts of a 
monarchy confift in men who, having no check upon 


their power, are apt to abufe it; and that an abfolute 


monarch, may eafily indulge his favourites, and deprefs 
the people. As for the defeéts of an ariftocracy, they 
are of the fame kind, but greater-—Every noble may 
have a favourite, and the mifchief is multiplied. But 
the defeéts of democracy are ftill greater—For as every 
man of abilities may arrive to power, by the voice of 
the people, they are in danger of anarchy ; that is, of 
being without any government whatever: for where 
all are equal, they are apt to fall into parties by ftriving 
who fhall get the fuperiority; and while this ftrife 
continues, there can be no regular government. How 
happy therefore is England, which by uniting thefe 
three kinds of government, in a king, lords, and 
commons, avoids the inconveniencies, and has the ad- 
vantages of them all. 
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ON WAR. 


\ { 7 AR has very juftly, as well as emphatically, been 
ftyled, the fcourge of mankind. It had its 
origin in pride, envy, and revenge ; and generally ter- 
minates in cruelty, injuftice, and every {pecies of crime. 
While war prevails, it is impoffible that fociety can 
flourith, that party which is the weakeft cannot employ 
a fingle moment on the liberal arts, and the embellith- 
ments of life; their whole’care is emploved in repel- 
ling the attacks of an enemy, or faving themfelves from 
violence, rapine, and death ; while the viétorious party, 
flufhed with conqueft, generally become more infolent 
and tyrannical, and either prepare for new conquefts, 
or fink into vice and luxury. The hiftory of mankind 
is little more than a hiftory of battles and fieges. In 
facred hiftory we read of the violence which filled the 
earth before the flood, and which was the great caufe 
of that univerfal deftruétion ; and in profane hiftory, 
the firft great faét that can "be depended upon, is the 
fiege of T roy. The hiftory of our own times ring with 
the dreadful found of war; though it muft be confeffed 
that, for {ome centuries paft, wars have neither been fo 
frequent, nor fo bloody, as they were in ancient times. 
What a terrible picture of human nature does war 
exhibit! How does it transform men into fiends, and 
make them rejoice in the deftruétion of their own 
fpecies !—How does it prove to us, that man is by 
nature a depraved and cruel being; and how does it 
fhow us the neceflity of divine grace to corre&t and 
reftrain his natural appetites! But this miferable ftate 
of human nature is not without fome ufe. War, which 
gives a loofe to the worft paflions of human nature, 

gives alfo frequent opportunitics of exercifing the beft ; 
for by exciting courage, it gives a fenfe of perfonal 
worth, which bids a warrior to defpife bafe and unwor- 
thy arts of deftru€tion ; on the contrary, prompting him 
tQ 
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to aéts of clemency and juftice. Thus God, who favs 
to the fea, thus far fhalt thou go and no farther; fets 
bounds to the violence of man, and makes even his worft 
actions produétive of fome good. 


Lae 


ON PEACE. 


EACE is the ultimate with of all men; for how- 
ever we defire to exercife our faculties in the 
acquiring of knowledge, riches, or honour, we all look 
forward to a ftate of peace and tranquillity, in which 
alone, we think, we can enjoy them. In this happy 
ftate it is, that the mechanic hopes to reft from his incet- 
fant labours, the merchant expeéts to enjoy his riches, 
the foldier to be fecure from toils and dangers, and the 
ftatefman to lay afide his anxious cares. So agreeable 
to the mind of man is a ftate of peace and tranquillity, 
that all the poets of antiquity have fuppofed that this 
ftate exifted, originally, when man was firft created ; 
and that it was infenfibly changed into a worfe, as man 
grew wicked and depraved. Hence the poetical de- 
{criptions of the golden age, the filver age, the brazen 
age, and the iron age; which laft always means the 
prefent age. Peace, on earth, was the benediétion an- 
nounced by the angels at the birth of Chrift, the 
Prince OF Peace, as the greateft benefit that 
could be beftowed on man. Peace gives the human 
faculties liberty to expand themfelves, and has generally 
been ftyled the nurfe of the arts. For, when a nation 
is at peace, it generally rifes to improvements of every 
kind. But however defirable peace may be, if unac- 
companied by virtue, it is often produétive of as many 
evilsas war. The riches acquired in peace, are apt to 
give a tafte for luxury and prodigality ; and lead to 
profligacy. The quiet and eafe men enjoy by peace, 
have a tendency to make them carelefs and indolent ; 
difpofitions which put them off their guard, and render 
3 them 
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them liable to every other vice. Nay, peace may be 
faid, naturally to generate war. Security is the parent 
of felf-fufficiency ; felf-fufficiency of infolence, and 
infolence of litigation; thus peace, the moft defirable 
thing on earth, by the depravity of man, who is not 
Virtuous enough to bear it, becomes in the end produc- 
tive of the mott dreadful fcourge of human nature, a 
ftate of war upon the whole. ‘Therefore, we may con- 
clude, that without religion and virtue no fate can afford 
true enjoyment ; and that the beft things on earth, if not 
properly enjoyed, will often be productive of the ‘wort. 


a 


A LIST OF ABOUT 
FORTY-FIVE PIECES, 


SOME OF THEM VERY LATELY PERFORMED. 
DEAR s—! 


SHOULD have wrote long fince, but bufinefs pre- 
vented me, which muft plead my excufe: On the 
Lifcovery of Lovewell’s Clandeftine Marriage there 
was the Devil to Pay; however things are now recon- 
ciled, which had been effeéted before, but for the afper- 
fions of fome Bu/y Body, who, inftead of interfering with 
vhat was not their concern, had better have taken a 
Peep behind the Curtainat home. ‘This is too much the 
Way of the World, and what I defpife; but Every Man 
in his Humour. Thofe who deemed them Indifcreet 
Lovers, and were not in the Confederacy, do not now 
Vonder at their conduét. Her father has proved him- 
telf a very Good- Natured Man, and thews great kindne(s 
to Amelia—Her Diftreft Mother was {o concerned at her 
Elopement, that it had like to have been attended with 
ill confequences; but her Perplewities are now over: 
Their adventures and Confrivances would form a plea- 
fing fubjeét for a Summer's Tale. Wer Guardian, who 
is 
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is a Citizen of wealth and no Mi/er, has aéted with ge- 
nerofity by giving up her fortune, though under fome 
reftriétions, as fhe is much under age; faying, that as 
the young folks had rifked A// for Love, and had been 
driven to Love’s Laft Shift, it would be ungenerous to 
detain it, which has gained the Exg/i/h Merchant great 
efteem: I really think her avery Accomplifh’d Maid.— 
Laft week I called at Freeman’s, and found A// zi the 
Wrong truly verified, and himfelf grown quite a Sz/- 
picious Hufband; while his {poufe, who does not poffels 
all the talents one could with, feemed the true picture 
of a Fealous Wife. 1 {aw where both their failings lay, 
and was Plain Dealer enough to point it out: They 
were foon convinced, and J don’t think he will have 
caufe to be a Provok’d Hufband again. 

Your coufin is become more [nconfiant than ever, and 
I am afraid will die an O/d Maid: I often tell her fhe 
fhould go to the School for Lovers, to learn the Way to 
Keep Him, but fhe is poffeffed fo much with the Sprrzt of 
Contrad: ion, that 1 am foon glad to be filent. Through 
her too great fhare of Falfe Delicacy, the may Miftake 
her plan, and meet with a Double Difappointment. Poor 
Lionel, her prefent lover, fo doated on his dear Clarija, 
that notwithftanding her obduracy, at his departure 
feemed quite an Ab/ent Man; being a Recruiting Officer, 
he was obliged to obey his fummons, and is now out of 
town on duty: As his return is uncertain, and his ram- 
bles various, he may chance to light on fome agreeable 
Country Girl of fortune, and fo ftrikea Bold Stroke for a 
Wife; or elfe make Love in a Village to fome inchant- 
ing Maid of the Mill, in return for her indifferency. 
Should he fucceed in fuch a Stratagem, I fhould not be 
forry, as it might convince her of the ficklenefs of her 
cifpofition, and as I am certain fhe has fome regard for 
him, with, though too late, fhe had aéted otherways. 


Your’s, &c. 
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CURIOUS ANECDOTE RESPECTING THE 


REFORMATION. 


NE Tetzei, a Dominican, and a retailer of Indul- 
gences, had picked up a vaft fum at Leipfic. A 
entleman of that city who had no veneration for fuch 
iuperftitions, went to Tetzel, and afked him if he could 
fell him an Indulgence before hand, for a certain crime 
which he would not fpecify, and which he intended to 
commit. Tetzel faid yes; provided they could agree 
upon the price. The bargain was ftruck—the money 
paid, and the a4/olution delivered in due form. Soon 
after this the gentleman knowing that Tetzel was 
going from Leipfic, well loaded with cath, way-laid him, 
robbed him, and cudgelled him, and told him at parting, 
that this was the crime for which he had purchafed an 
abfolution. George, Duke of Saxony, a zealous friend 


to the court of Rome, hearing of this robbery, at firit 
was very angry, but being informed of the whole ftory, 


he laughed heartily, and forgave the criminal. 


N. S. 





SINGULAR ANECDOTE OF A PRINCE AND A 
WOMAN. 

CERTAIN prince who had led a very wicked 
\. life, was carried to his grave in the humble dif- 
guife of a monk. A woman whole hufband he had 
murdered, fecing the mafquerade go by, cried to him, 
« Ah, you dog! you think that you are finely con- 
cealed under that habit, but Jefus Chrift will find you 


out.” N.S. 





SMART REMARK OF LUTHER’S ON CHARLES V. 
6s HAVE: feen,” fays Luther, ‘a pretty dog at 
Lintz, in Aufiria, that was taught to go with a 

hand bafket to the butcher’s fhambles for meat. Now 


} ‘ 
when 
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when other dogs came about him, and would take the 
meat out of the bafket—he fet it down, bit, and fought 
jufiify ; but when he faw they, would be too ftrong 
for him, he himfelf would fnatch out a piece of meat, 
left he fhould lofe all. Even fo doth our Emperor 
Charles, who after he hath a long time defended the 
fpiritual livings, and feeth that every prince taketh and 
raketh the monafteries to themfelves, doth now take 
poffeflion of fome bithoprics, that he may get alfo part 
of the robe of Chrift!!”’ 
N.S. 


Ee 


SOME IDEA OF FRANCE. 
(From Letters written during the Years 1796-7.) 


BY A LADY. 


A FRENCH MARRIAGE. 


t confequence of hearing that a wedding was to take 
place, on account of the novelty we made application 
for admiflion, and were not refufed; when, after wait- 
ing in the hall {ome little time, the bride and bridegroom 
made their appearance, neatly dreffed, followed by their 
friends, &c. and preceded by one of the chief munici- 
pal officers, having a three-coloured ribbon thrown 
acrofs his ihoulders like a fcarf; and who, taking his 
feat in the centre of along table, and the bride and 
bridegroom oppofite to him, began by reading the law 
concerning marriages, according to the new principles ; 
after which, he continued by admonifhing the pair 
refpeéting good behaviour, and an attention to the laws 
of the Republic; which, by the bye, I could not hear, 
for he read moft intolerably bad. He then gave them 
the re ords to fign their names, (a circumftance truly 
diftreifing to the bridegroom, who mott affuredly did 
not appear to have the pen of a ready writer, ) — 

each 
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each a copy of the marriage aét, which terminates the 
ceremony; unlefs the partics, as before noticed, are 
defirous of proceeding to church, which, I underftand, 
isentirely optional, I am alfo told, that as there are no 
ftated hours for performing the ceremony at the muni- 
cipality, the people of refpeétability prefer the even- 
ing; and by fo doing, avoid being gazed at or followed 
by aconcourfe of people, which there would be no poffi- 
bility of preventing. 

TI cannot, however, omit obferving, that the decorum 
and regularity were fuch, at the one where we were 
prefent, that inftead of fuppofing this mode of marriage 
to be new and unprecedented in France before the Re- 
volution, any impartial fpeétator would have imagined 
it had been the original cuftom of the country. J beg 
to be underftood that I mean to {peak of Calais only, 
being as yet totally unacquainted how this ceremony ts 
managed in other parts of the country. 


FRANCE INTERNALLY. 


Tn our way to the inn, feeing achurch demolifhing, and 
feveral of the ancient public edifices defaced, we were led 
to afk a few queftions refpeéting the fate of this city, 
( Abbeville) during the reign of terror ; and with pleafure 
heard, that it had fortunately efcaped ‘moft of the horrid 
deeds committed in many of the neighbouring towns 
We were likewife told, that the church, now in the aét 
of being pulled down, had been difpofed of as national 
property, and that fome other building was to be 
erected on the fame fpot; that it was true, that many 
of their public edifices had fuffered ; ; but that the injury 
had been partial, and foon put a ftop to; and finally, 
that they were now -({peaking of the people) more 
tranquil, and began to be, as it were, in fome order, 
as their principal church had juft been re-opened and 
fervice performed in it as heretofore. 

Tothis converlation, I muft not omit adc ling another, 
by way of giving you fome idea of the opinion which 
feems 
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feems here to be general amongft the major part of the 
manufacturers, fome of which our friend talked to 
ferioufly refpe€ting the prefent ftate of affairs in 
France, and who, in anfwer to his interrogations, unani- 
moufly agreed in lamenting the overthrow of the old 
fy ftem, though at the fame time defirous of doing juftice 
to the. exifting government, whom, they faid, they 
knew were ufing every poflible means to re-cftablith 
and regenerate the credit of the mercantile French 
towns; that feveral of the notable or moft capital peo- 
ple in that line, belonging to their town, had been fent 
for to Pzris, by order of the Dire€tory, to give in their 
plans refpeéting the propereft and beft means to be 
adopted tor this effeét; but that the only obftacle 
againft its fuccefs was the apparent want of fpecie :— 
a mode of reafoning which would naturally ftrike a 
ftranger, who had not feen the prefent fituation of 
France, as a mere gafconade; but we who have, are of 
a different opinion, and conceive it to be a proper 
remark ; for there is no doubt, but that there is {till 
much money and great refources in this country; 
though, I grant, the people are fearful of either fhewing 
or acknowledging what they poffefs, and this, from very 
different motives than thofe which aétuated the people 
in the time of Robefpierre, when terror was the order 
of the day; viz. the extreme verfatility of the two 
Councils, which is fuch, that the people know not how 
to confide in them, and confequently dread appearing 
what they really are. 

Entering the outward gate of the town, we per- 
ceived a vierllard, or old man, {peaking to the landlord, 
who, from the benignity of his countenance, and ‘ time- 
honoured”’ locks, feemed entitled to peculiar refpeét. 
Our friend, informed that he was one of thofe who 
had confiderably fuffered by ‘the revelution, having 
formerly been a manufaéturer of fome opulence in the 
town—that he had fuftained an amiable character, both 
as a parent and a neighbour, accofted him with a view 

of 
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of colleéting his fentiments of the times, &c.; appres 
henfive that the perfon with whom he had lately 
converfed might probably not have exhibited the true 
fenfe of the people in general. On the contrary, how- 
ever, he found him of the fame way of thinking, and 
more ftrenuous in maintaining it. “ Pard/ex, Sir,”’ 
faid he, ‘* I have not the honour of knowing you; but 
you appear to me to be an honeft man, and a friend to 
human kind. I can affure you, though I am a great 
lofer by the revolution, and though I have but little 
left, old as I am, (for I am eighty-five) I yet hope to 
fee the triumph of my unfortunate country. Great 
God!”’ faid he, raifing his eyes to heaven, ‘if we 
could but be united in fentiment, and have peace, the 
whcle world could not conquer us.’ Yet, for all this, 
it was perfeétly clear from the old man’s avowal, that 
he was nota friend to things as they are; including 
religious as much as political alterations: but the faét 
is.—and | do affure you, my dear madam, we have 
hitherto continually found it,—that the majority of the 
French who have not quitted France, let their political 
opinions be what they may, ftill preferve the ftrongeft 
attachment for the glory of their country, and feem 
moft to fear the difmemberment of France and the 
return in mafs of the emigrants; to prevent which, 
they would freely undergo a continuance of the prefent 
government.—Thefe, madam, are the two moft power- 
ful engines, which the rulers of this nation (who are 
perfeétly acquainted with the general opinion of the 
people) now ule with the greateft dexterity towards 
managing the internal affairs of the country, and we 
may add, with fuccefs. 

There being a fteep afcent on the other fide of Flixe- 
court, we alighted, in order the better to view the 
country, and eafe the horfes; as we were walking up 
the hill, we paffed by a ficld in which was a young 
man following a plough, and who, as we drew near, 
moft refpeétfully noticed us. From a kind of military 

alr 
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air and manner, which indicated that he had feen fome- 
thing more than a plough, we were induced to afk, 
whether he had not ferved in fome of the armies.— 
“ Yes,’’ faid he, ‘* I have, and I hope honourably, for 
1 bled for my country at the famous battle of Fleurus, 
in which we were victorious, and where I ferved as 
corporal in the legion of chaffeurs. This battle, as you 
wel! know, Sir,’’ continued he, “ decided the fate of 
Brabant and Flanders; there I was wounded, and with 
feveral of my companions returned to our village to get 
cured, and here we have fince married, fo that con- 
fequently we are now exempted from ferving agair. 
But would you believe that the little village you have 
juft paffed, has, of itfelf, furnifhed no lefs than fixty 
volunteers, all ftout and able youths, many of which are 
ftill fighting for their country’s caufe? And thofe 
which have returned, like myfelf, have now refumed 
their original profeffion of labourers, and cultivate their 
own property.” 

As he appeared intelligent, and extremely communi- 
cative, we afked whether his department had materially 
fuffered by lofing a number of men.—Oh! numbers,” 
added he; ‘ it is incredible how many; yet are we 
fo attached to our country, that fhould more hands be 
required for its defence, we could with eafe mufter a 
confiderable number without affeéting its agriculture :’’ 
—an affertion which, from appearance, there is little 
reafon to doubt: but what feemed moft to aftonifh our 
friend, who had more than once vifited France previous 
to the revolution, is the military air which all feem to 
have adopted; the very urchins in the ftreets have all 
their foldicr-iike caps, with a military badge in the 
centre, and the word “ Liberty”? underneath, worked 
in worfted. 

From Breteuil to St, Juft, the country is flat, and lefs 
interefting (till within a mile or two of Clermont, ) 
though fill highly cultivated; a ftate in which we have 
hitherto found the “whole of the country we haye 
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traverfed ; confequently, a convincing proof how very 
imperfeétly the real fituation of France is known in 
England, and how erroneoufly the generality of the 
people of my country judge of this; for how fee mst 
have I heard it afferted, previoufly to my leaving 
England, and Iwas even one of the firft to credit 
fimilar opinions, that France, owing to its troubles, 
was now miferably reduced,—that the country was 
next to a defert, barren, uncultivated, and dreadfully 
depopulated, both as to men and cattle, from the ex- 
treme Joffes and confumption of the armies ;—that 
fhould there be a peace, the French would not know 
what to do with their troops, whofe numbers were 
incredible, and who, when difbanded, would naturally 
overwhelm the country by plunder; for which reafon, 
it was not furprifing that the French were advocates 
for a continuance of the prefent warfare, &c. 

This is the language I have often heard, my dear 
madam, and fo have you, 1 am convinced; and more 
than this, I can with truth afure you, that J, in a great 
meafure, expected to find thefe affertions realifed ; but 
not at all. The country wears a very different afpeé ; 
and from the trouble we have taken to inveftigate the 
real ftate of things in general, as far as we have feen, 
I truft you will have no doubt in crediting what I am 
now going to annex, 

You are therefore to difcard all ideas of this country 
being ip an uncultivated flate; for, on the contrary, 
not an inch of ground is left unworked, and the plough 
literally vifits the very brink of the hedges along the 
roads we have paffed. Of cattle there are vaft quan- 
tities; and, ftrange as it may appear, we have in feveral 
places been affured, that the number throughout France, 
though more particularly in Normandy and La Vendée, 
have, within thefe two years, exceeded one-third more 
than before the commencement of the war. With 
refpeét to men, we have not remarked a fcarcity, 
although doubtlefs the numbers are infinite that have 

becn 
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been levied by requifition, and moft, if not entirely, of 
the young men who are now become cultivators, and 
employed in the agriculture of the country, are not only 
married men, but fuch as have already ferved two or 
three campaigns; a proof that the continuance of the 
prefent war on the part of the French, ought not to be 
attributed to the dread of difbanding their troops; but 
to a variety of caufes, much too complicated to enlarge 
upon at THIS MOMENT. 

Our friend, who is continually on the watch, and 
defirous of founding the opinion of the people wherever 
we have an opportunity of fo doing, hearing that there 
was a national coffee-houfe exactly oppofite to the inn, 
determined on vifiting it, whilft our petit foupé was 
getting ready, and im a fhort half hour returned much 
entertained with the novelty of the fcene. On his 
entering a tolerable fized room, which he found crowded 
by perfons of the ftrangeft appearance, and lighted by 


a few candles thinly —— he made the beft of his 


way to the upper end of it, where a tall thin man, who 
called himfelf the prefident, was feated; and whilft 
holding a journal or French newfpaper in one hand, 
and a imall wax taper in the other, was, with much 
emphafis, giving an account of a recent advantage gained 
by Buonaparte. This intelligence not gaining credit, 
and moft of the auditors doubting the truth of it, both 
parties. became heated, and confequently clamorous, 
each infifting on being heard, and then, from one 
argument to another, gave their opinions with the moft 
unlimited freedom, concerning the prefent ftate of 
affairs, {paring neither governors nor government. On 
which a perfon who was clofe to our friend, whom he 
has fince found to be a travelling merchant or dealer in 
linon, a kind of lawn much worn in this country, 
accofted him thus, feeing that he was filent, as well as 
furprifed at hearing thefe invetives againft the prefent 
fyftem: ‘ Sir, you do not anfwer, and you appear fur- 
prifed ; for all that, you ought certainly to be of my 

D2 opinion ;” 
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opinion ;”’ and then, like the old officer at Calais, con- 
cluded by faying, * we fhall never be happy till we 
have a King.” To this he was anfwerec, that not 
being a competent judge to determine which govern- 
ment might be beft, he fhould only obferve, that this 
was not the firft time he had vifited this country, having 
feen various parts of it before the revolution ; but that 
he had never obferved it fo well cultivated, or the oh 
fantry fo comfortable as they apparently were at prefent. 
*« Ah! Sir,” refumed he, fhrugging‘up his fhouiders, 
“* we fee clearly that you know nothing of France, but 
by the moft fuperficial obfervation ; and I am not fur- 
prifed at what you fay; for the poor are obliged to 
work day and night to obtain a livelihood ; whereas, in 
former times, many were fupported by the nobleffe. 
Oh! that thofe times could return, when luxury and 
fhew flourifhed! for I could fell ten ells of linon then 
for one that I fell now:’’ an odd kind of argument, 
which, by the bye, confirms my former affertions ; for, 
in confequence of the rapid progrefs made by egotifm 
in this country, felf becomes the principle objeét, and 
we really find each individual prompted to {peak and 
judge of the revolution in proportion as it more or lefs 


affeéted his intereft, 
aS 


STRICTURES ON THE FALSE TASTE 


oF 


MODERN POETRY. 

Englifh poetry, like that in the latter ages of Rome, is nothing, 
at prefent but a combination of luxuriant images, without 
plot or connexion; a ftring of epithets that improve the 
found, without carrying on the fenfe. 

GOLDSMITH. 
HAT human nature is apt torun into extremes, Is 
a remark which, however trite it may appear, is 
not fufficiently attended to, For, if we confider the 
conduct 
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conduét of individuals, or of mankind colleétively, we 
fhall find, that they have no fooner reétified one error, 
than they are hurried by the prejudices and opinions of 
the moment to exceffes of a contrary nature; and there 
is, perhaps, no inftance in which the truth of this ob- 
fervation has becn more fully exemplified, than in the 
progrefs of poetical ftudies in this country. When 
Chaucer firft furprized and entertained his native plains 
by the rude notes of his lyre, he found the language in 
which he wrote immerfed in barbarifm; he however 
began the courfe of its refinement, and almoft every fuc- 
ceeding writer of any eminence, made fome addition to 
its copioufnefs, fmoothnets, and elegance, tll it feemed 
to reach its climax of improvement, under the aufpices 
of Pope, and his cotemporaries. But from that period, 
it has been the prevalent cuftom to feek after mitiaken 
beauties, and to load the productions of fancy with that 
exuberance of ornament which mutt difguft rather than 
pleafe a refined tafte. So much indeed has this been the 
cafe of late, that the imagination is fatigued by the turgid 
obfcurity, and inane pompofity of modern poetry ; which 
in general fails of interefting either the judgment or the 
patiions. 

It is my intention, in this effay, to confine myfelf to 
the confideration of the firft part of an affertion contained 
in the motto: “ That Englifh poetry is nothing at pre- 
fent but a combination of luxuriant images, without plot 
or connexion ;”’ and to point out fome of the principal 
errors committed by modern writers, in the formation 
and arrangement of their ideas. It has been juftly ob- 
ferved, that poetry may be denominated a painting in 
Words. In the introduétion of the delightful fcience 
among any people, it is chiefly employed in defcribing 
the beauties of nature, or the fimple manners and tranf- 
a€tions of fociety in its unpolifhed ftate: As mankind 
advance in improvement, theie defcriptions fail of their 
effect, and become trite and unpleafing from being often 
repeated. Hence the poet is induced go leave the paths 
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of material being, to wander in the regions of unreal ex- 
iftence. The virtues, the vices, and paffions of human 
nature are perfonified, and its various purfuits wrapt in 
the pleafing difguife of allegorical fi€tion. This fpecies 
of defcription, when regulated by a found judgment, is 
productive of the greateft advantages; the mind is 
thereby introduced to fcenes much more various and 
magnificent than any combination of fenfible objeéts 
can produce, and the aid of fancy is called in to adorn 
thofe metaphyfical difquifitions, which, if confined to 
abftraét ideas, and literal expreflions, become dry and 
difgufting. 

As an author who employs his talents in this mode of 
writing, if fuccefsful, deferves great applaufe, fo he is in 
much greater danger of running into abfurdities than 
one who confines himfelf to nature; fince he runs the 
rifk of miftaking the abfurd chimeras of a confufed ima- 
gination, for the fublime conceptions produced by poetical 
enthufiafm. 

One fruitful fource of error among poets, is the abfurd 
combination of allegorical figures. A number of ideas 
ftrike their minds at once, as appropriate to their fubjeét, 
which, without taking the pains to feparate, they com- 
mit to paper: Such an imagery may at firft fight appear 
{plendid; but, if we attempt to examine it minutely, we 
fhall find it like the crude conceptions of a dream, it pre- 
fents no regular form, or connected feries of a€tion, to the 
mind. It was a fault of this kind, that Dr. Johnfon 
fo fevyerely condemned in Gray’s Progrefs of Poetry, 
wherein a tide of mufic is defcribed as follows: 

Now folling down the fteep amain, 


Headlong, impetuous fee it pour, 
While rocks, and nodding groves, re-bellow to the roar. 


Tt is plain that Gray, at the time of writing this, was 
thinking both of a ftream of mufic floating through the 
air, and a ftream of water ; and that, without ftaying to 
analyze thofe feparate ideas, he connected objeéts which 

were 
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were totally different in their nature. Toavoid fuch an 
error, writers fhould confider that when immaterial be- 
ings are reprefented to the mind under the form of fome 
objeét that may be apprehended by the fenfes, the Jatter 
fhould never have any quality afcribed to it which it 
might not be fuppofed to poffefs, if it really exifted. 
Thus, if the above-mentioned writer meant to compare 
the progrefs of poetry toa ftream of harmony, he ought 
not to have introduced into his allegory the qualities of a 
river, or a water-fall. 

Another fault, not much unlike the former, is the 
jumbling of literal and metaphorical thoughts and ex- 
preffions together. The poet meets with a fimilie 
which he thinks applicable to his fubje&, but forgets 
to complete it, and the fancy is difgufted with a muti- 
lated, or half formed figure, of which it can form no 
diftinét idea. I have often thought a paffage’in the 
poem, from which I have already taken a quotation, an 
inftance of this kind: in the beginning of the laft verfe, 
we meet with the following lines :— 


“‘ Hark! his hands the lyre explore ! 
Bright-ey’d fancy, hov’ring o’er, 

Scatters from her pi€tur’d urn 

Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn.” 


I could never conceive, by any effort of imagination, 
how thoughts and words could be {cattered from an urn ; 
the comparifon, in itfelf, does not appear remarkable 
either for its elegance or juftnefs of application; but, if 
Mr. Gray thought that the idea of an urn would anfwer 
his purpofe, he fhould, to have completed his metaphor, 
have reprefented the effufions of fancy under the fimilie 
of fome material being, which might be fuppofed either 
to flow, or to be fcattered from an urn. Various other 
faults, common in the formation of poctical imagery, 
may deferve fome notice, though, as they have been 
often mentioned by former writers, I fhall juft content 
myfelf witha few curfory remarks uponthem. Among 

others, 
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ethers, is that of being too minute and tedious in defcrip- 
tion; the confequence is, the mind becomes diftraéted by 
an attention to too great a variety of objets; and is in- 
capable of diftinguifhing the more prominent traits 
which ought chiefly to engage the fancy, or effeét the 
fenfibility: To this may be added thofe miftaken ar- 
tempts at excellence, confifting in unnatural diftortions 
and{coarfenefs of colouring, which form caricatures rather 
than agreeable images, and tend more to excite rifibility 
than admiration. 

But it is not merely in the incorreét drawing of poet- 
ical figures that modern writers are defective; for 
though fuch figures may in themfelves be juft and ele- 
gant, they may yet be ufed injudicioufly, or to excefs ; 
which indeed is the common praétice at prefent. It 
appears to be the opinion, that poetical excellence confifts 
entirely in far-fetched ideas, and fplendid flights of 
fancy. Hence the morning, the evening, the winds, the 
virtues, the vices, &c. are pertonified, and decked out 

vith all the fopperies which a luxuriant imagination can 

beftow on them. Nymphs and fatyrs, cherubs and 
furies, ‘ Black fpirits and white, blue fpirits and grey,” 
are conjured into exiftence, and join in the my ftic fray : 
the mind is led into the fairy {cenes of allegory; and 
hills and dales, lawns and groves, alternately rife and 
vanifh in metaphor. But of all extravagancies, there is 
none, perhaps, fo truly ridiculous as a poetical lover, who 
is driven almoft melancholy mad by the cruelty of his 
fair tyrant. Lightnings, darts, and flames, are but ordi- 
nary fimilies to exprefs the irrefiftible influence of her 
eyes, while he, wandering in fome unfrequented fhade, 


“ Affifts the pouring rains with brimful eyes, 
And aids hoarfe howling Boreas with his fighs.’’ 


Here let it not be imagined that it is my intention 
faftidioufly to condemn, as improper, the partial ufe of 
fuch images. On the contrary, it is from fuch that the 
fablimeft beauties of poetry are derived; yet he de- 
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ferves cenfure, who, from a miftaken ambition, exceeds 
the bounds of propriety; or who, without regard to 
recularity, combines a profufion of heterogeneous ideas, 
without order, and bewilders the minds of his readers in 
afplendid chaos, the abortive creation of a lively but 
ungoverned fancy. 

A modern writer is often regardlefs of what ought to 
be liis principal defign. Is his poem didaétic? his en- 
deavour fhould then be toinftruét ; he ought therefore 
to admit of as much ornament as will render the vehicle 
by which his precepts are conveyed, agreeable: If he 
exceeds this bound, he diverts the attention from the 
moral of his piece to its embellifhments. Again, does 
he with to affeét the feelings? he fhould confine himfelf 
tothe fimple, yet energetic paths of nature. The heart 
difcovers the influence of art; and regards with indif- 
ference thofe writings which are defigned to raife fighs 
and tears by figures of rhetoric. In {uch works, no or- 
nament fhould be admitted that is calculated to check the 
rifing tide of fenfibility. ; 

I have thus endeavoured, in thefe few incoherent 
obfervations, to point out fome of thofe falfe refinements 
in the imagery of modern poetry, by which I have been 
often difgufted. I fhall, in a future paper, confider the 
ftyle and mode of expreffion now in ufe. 


JOHN JAMES PEAT. 
en an EIS 


A MOST REMARKABLE INCIDENT, 


“is related in a letter from a gentleman of Touloufe, dated April 
20, 1768, to his friend at Galway, in Ireland. 

HE moft remarkable occurrence here, is the extraor- 

dinary cafe of:a criminal under fentence of death, 

and who was to have been broke on the wheel the 2d cur- 

rent. The day before he was to have been executed, he 

fell into a profound fleep, and has lived fince without 

, : any 
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any nourifhment whatfoever. Several means have been 
ufed to awake him, even blifters, but to no purpofe: 
He breathes eafy and freely, and his limbs, efpecially 
from the middle upwards, are perfeétly pliable. About 
four days ago he awoke, and continued fo for an hour, or 
fomewhat better; he walked a few fteps, and the phy- 
ficians ordered him fome light nourifhment; but before 
it could be got ready, he relapfed, and continues in the 
fame ftate of infenfibility. The phyficians call it a Ca- 
taleptick Ailment, incurred through fear and horror of 
the execution he was to undergo, which however is only 
deferred till he recovers the fenfe of feeling. 


~ ES ae 


A CHARACTER FROM REAL LIFE*. 


s* See Cromwell damn’d to everlafting fame.” 
POPE. 

« Here on the rack of fatire let him lie, 

“¢ Fit garbage for the hell-hound infamy !”’ 


ISSEMBLING, mean, proud, daftardly, and 

malicious, is the defpicable obje& now falling 
under the delineation of my pen. Dull as the grovel- 
ling fwine he fo much refembles: ignorant as the 
wildeft favage that treads the burning fands of Africa; 
yet deceitful as the crocodile, which with well diffem- 
bled tears draws the unwary traveller to his ruin, 
To thofe whom fe /uppofes his inferiors, exultingly 
proud, haughty, and overbearing as an eaitern defpot : 
but to the men whom only at an awful diftance he can 
approach, bafe, abjeét, and fervile as the crouching 
fuppliant of a fultan, Even an affumed confequence 
can drive the coward blood from his face, and fink him 


* From refpeét to an innocent family, and not from any 
motive of perfonal fear, does the author withhold the rea/ 
name af this vile caricature of mental deformity. To thofe 
who know the original, the likenefs is too ftriking to be 
miitaken. 
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beneath the vileft reptile that crawls, upon creation’s 
furface. At home, morofe, fullen, and difcontented :, 
Abroad, pert and loquacious as the chattering pye, and 
equally the echo of what he hears. If alone with his 
unhappy wife, old Sycorax, with all her horrid fpells, 
could not be more difgufting: if in company, he can 
affume an angel foftnets, that would deceive Lavater’s 
keeneft penetration, Always in love with new faces, 
becaufe as foon as he is known he is defpifed. Ever on 
the wing of anticipation to ferve a ftranger; but deaf 
to the cries of merit in diftrefs, callous to every fine 
feeling of the heart, his beft friend may pine amidft the 
horrors of poverty, or die negleéted in a gaol. Accuf- 
tomed to misfortunes himfelf, for many of which his 
own demoniac fpirit claims the thanks, never did the 
tear of pity for another’s woe furrow his leathern 
vifage. Envious as the fallen fpirit who deceived our 
firft parents, malignity and revenge continually hover 
over his fcowling brow; nor ever does the {mile of 
pleafure {mooth his rugged features, but when fome 
poor victim falls a prey to detraétive calumny, or 
triumphant vice, exulting in fuccefs, crufhes deferving 
merit. 

O Fear! how powerful is thy influence over the 
wretch who ftoops to guilt! When abfent from fome 
objeét of his wrath, I have heard him vow feverett 
vengeance ; yet, had a helplefs infant lifted a piftol or a 
fword againft him, his quivering limbs would have 
refufed their office, and his daftard fpirit funk within 
itfelf. Did cowardice not ftay his hand, his gloating 
eye would feaft upon the reeking poniard; pleated he 
would behold the panting fptrit quit its earthly habita- 
tion, exultingly would he fpurn the lifelefs corfe, and, 
like another Luciter, fing Io Peans to the fall of 
Virtue. 

With only one folitary virtue (and that a negative *) 

* Sobriety.—If frugality, approximating to penurioufnefs, 
be a virtue, fobriety may find a companion. 

in 
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in his compofition, does this excrefcence of humanity 
wade through life: thefe, however, are but the out- 
lines, the rough fketches of a charaéter, which accu- 
rately to finifh, would require a volume—that, per- 
haps, may fome day be at his fervice. 
T. H. 
CI 


THE REFLECTOR. 
[No. XII] 


Without all doubt, the torments which we may be made to 
fuffer, are much greater in their effeét on the body and the 
mind, than any pleafures which the moft learned voluptuary 
could fuggeft, or than the livelieft imagination, and the moft 
found and exquifitely fenfible body could enjoy. 


BURKE ON THE SUBLIME AND BEAUTIFUL, 


HROUGH the medium of a friend, the Refleétor 

was firft introduced to the readers of the Monthly 
Vifitor. An introduétion fo formed, relieved much of 
that embarraffment which had otherwife fallen to his 
lor. But there were other impediments. When he 
looked back to that deathlefs race—the Speétators, the 
Guardians, the Tatlers, the Connoiffeurs, the Ram- 
blers, and the Adventurers, who had trod the fame 
path, and who feemed to have left little which could 
intereft in the hands of another, under the manifold 
difadvantages of a tafte already fated on the beft, and a 
comparifon that at all events muft prove envious and 
degrading ; he fhrunk inward, and receded from his 
defign. If little could be produced that was interefting, 
novelty muft of courfe be impoflible. A title whereby 
to denote his lucubrations, was no trivial feleétion. It 
would not do to hope every thing; and after thofe who 
had gone before him, there was not much to be pro- 
mifed. In this dilemma he made choice of the Re- 
fle€tor ; as it appeared’to come in with his aims, and to 
admeature 
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admeafure the nature of what might be reafonably ex- 
pected from his ability. Perhaps he fhould have ex- 
plained his colours. He has certainly been miftaken ; 
his intent mifinterpreted ; and blamed for guilt that he 
never had incurred. He did not mean to be credited 
for a deep thinker: he knew himfelf too well to mean 
this. By a Reflector, he had defigned it to be under- 
ftood, that the light he might occafionally afford, was 
merely a refiection from thofe great and permanent 
bodies which illuminate the whole circle of the fciences : 
that he but reflected from the works of his immortal 
predeceffors, fome portion of that ftrength and fplen- 
dour which might now be either obfcured or neglected ; 
and that he was no more than a Refleétor, Thus 
ftands the true nature of his office. He therefore holds 
himfelf emancipated from all the odium that has been 
thrown upon his charaéter as a plagairift in thought, 
and not feldom in. language ; as one who brings no zew 
things to light, and rejeéts ail late difcoveries in morals, 
and the conftitution of the human foul. While for the 
fake of thofe (and they are not few) who can endure 
the wifdom of their anceftors, and who are happy in 
becoming acquainted with any inftructions which they 
have left on record, or in being reminded of thofe which 
have flipt from the memory, either by the confliét of 
time, or the opiate of negleét, the Reflector will con- 
tinue to refleét. 

There have conftantly exifted two parties—One, 
either too good or too weak, to believe man tobe za- 
turally depraved: the other, too degenerate within, to 
deny the degeneracy prevalent without ; or too gloomy 
in the contemplation of human mifery, to think of ar- 
tributing it to any other fource than the depravity of 
the human mind. With thefe parties it has been a 
fubjeét of comtention—Whether the hope of reward, or 
the fear of punifhment, have the greater influence on 
the conduét of mankind ? 


Vor. UI. E By 
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By fuch as pride themfeives on the hope of reward, 
we are referred to the almoft multitudinous miracles of 
hope.. From the child to whom we promife a whipping- 
top or adoll, to the merchant who rifks his property 
in the hope of its farther accumulation, or the.chriftian 
in his courfe of piety and grief; we are told that it is 
reward, not punifhment, which commands the whole 
energies of men. Punifhment, fay they, is a dreadful 
incentive, which may aét on bafe or mean appetites, but 
which is {purned at by integrity and love. ‘This argu- 
ment has a bold face; it bids defiance to refutation; 
and, like a good man, confcious of its internal greatnefs, 
feems to foar above the hand of correétion ; or, rather, 
it fears nothing. Let us fee how it bears againft the 
adverfary. 

An affertion like the above would go nearly to decide 
the conteft, if you could prove that men were naturally 
virtuous. A good manis a ftranger to fear. That fear 
which charaéterizes the chriftian has no fort of analogy 
with the fear mentioned im this paper. His fear, like 
his faith, is holy : like his faith, it is a d/fruf of himfelf. 
It is mingled even with love. We fear to offend the 
perfon that we love; and if our love be abfolute, this 
tear amounts to anxiety. The chriftian fears his God, 
becaufe he loves him: he dreads to offend that God, 
becaufe the love which he bears to him is above all 
human confiderations, however near and powerful. But 
the common fear of our nature is not fis; of sis fear 
we have f{poken, not only that our diftinétions might be 
juft and definite, but alfo, that the cavil of fome minds 
might be anfwered—* Even your chriffians are {wayed 
by fear. Such is the defpotifm of your religion |” 

Fear, in its ordinary acceptation, implies guilt. Men 
who tremble at the denunciations of divine vengeance, 
whatever they may pretend on the {core of general rec- 
titude, are lott and guilty beings. Thofe who plead for 
the hope of reward, aware of this, take care to premife, 

that 
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that man is not naturally fo depraved. There is, how- 
ever, reafon to fufped, that their premifes are more pleaf- 
ing than true. 


6 What can we reafon but from what we know®”’ 


How are men in general affeéted? Where are thefe 
virtuofos in morals? Have they no reproaches of con- 
fcience > Feel ¢4ey not the declarations of OMNIPO- 
TENCE? Yes—they do. They are far from quit of 
apprehenfion and diftrefs, when they glance at the con- 
fines of the grave. Common men are ftill more. dif- 
tracted if they think at all of thefe concerns: and if 
their refleétions do not lead them to contrition, it is 
only becaufe tuturity is difant. It is indeed poffible 
to loofe the fear of puntfhment, as we have reafon to 
believe of many criminals in a public execution. But 
this does not difprove its effeét. It proves that man 
may be hardened into infenfibility ; but his acknow- 
ledged conduét, previous to this lait ftage of moral tur- 
pitude, affures us, that before his fenfes have been 
feared, they are alive to the threatenings of his 
MAKER. , 

On the objeétion as it affeéts children, it will now 
be neceflary to fpeak. Children are inftigated by re- 
ward—fo fay our opponents: and children are in- 
ftigated by punithment. As far as thefe kind of in- 
ftances will go, they favour exaétly the reverfe of that 
which they are brought to confirm. Fora few gene- 
rous boys, as they are called, who can be incited by 
promifes and rewards; how many are the numbers of 
thofe who are forced to emulate and improve ? School- 
mafters may determine the point. 

As we rife into fociety, and fee how far the two 
fyftems (reward and punifhment) are found to operate 
on the f{prings of civil intercourfe, one cannot but re- 
mark—That all the fchemes of jurifprudence, famed 
either for their wifdom or duration, have exifted on an 
idea that the fear of punifhment had the greater in- 
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fluence with mankind. Nor is this the melancholy 
creed which fome imagine it to be. The Gofpel Re- 
velation, with all its mildnefs and perf{picuity, appears 
to firm on this idea. Nay, its very philanthropy de- 
-pends on our infirmities, ovr wants, our miferies, our 
guilt. It prefuppofes the degeneracy of man: and, 
more than prefuppofes, it declares it. The aids which 
it holds forth would be fuperfluous without this pre- 
vious declaration. They would aid what requires no 
affiftance, raife up what had never yet fallen, and fave 
what had never been loft. 

Impartial perfons have long been convinced that there 
are difagreeable truths. But they do not think them 
the lefs true on that account: any more than a candid 
man would deny the graces of the mind to a woman 
who fhould poffefs them, becaufe her face had not 
afligned them an abode. 

. . Cc. 
——— 
REMARKS ON THE EDUCATION OF THE 
COMMON PEOPLE. 
BY THOMAS CHRISTIE, ESQ. 


I AM far from affenting to their opinion, who prefer 
favage life to civilized fociety ; but 1 will freely 
own, that I think many things in the latter ftand in 
need of reformation. Mankind, in their original inde- 
pendent fate, may be compared to a number of pack- 
ages, fuppofe of wool or flax, placed by the fide of one 
another, in a merchant’s warehoufle, where each is fair 
and full, and retains his own proper fize and form. 
Whereas, in civilized life, their {tate feems to refémble 
that of the fame packages, piled up for conveniency on 
each other’s heads to the ceiling of the warehoufe, 
where there is a gradual preffure, beginning at the top, 
and increafing downward to the loweft ranks, many of 
which are fqueezed out of all fhape, and fome have 

their 
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their very bowels preffed out. Such, I fear, is the cafe, 
more or lefs, in every civilized fociety in Europe: in 
this country lefs perhaps than in any other. Ye-friends 
of human-kind, ye who can feel another’s woe, decide 
on this queftion! Do we not bear too hard on the poor 
man? Do we not make his burdens too heavy, and his 
comforts too few? Are not many of our enjoyments 
purchafed by his forrows—many of our luxuries pro- 
cured at the expence of his health, and of his life? But 
to proceed, 

“ There is no man,” fays Dr. Clarke, “ who is not 
capable of fome inftruétion, and who may not be made 
the better for it. Perfons of the meaneft natural capa- 
cities may have a mind attentive to inftruction; may 
have a love to truth and right: may have great probity, 
integrity of heart,’’ &c. 

An obfervation of a fenfible writer deferves particu- 
lar attention here: ‘ Si l’ignorance pouvoit s’abftenir 
de juger, elle feroit, fans doute, moins meprifable et 
moins dangereufe : malheurufement |’efprit humain ne 
peut etre fans aétion, al faut qu’il ait des opinions 
bonnes ou mauvaifes; il faut qu’il ait des prejuges, s'il 
n’a pas des connoiffances, et des fuperftitions au defaut 
de religion; j’en appelle a tous les peuples barbares 
qui exiflent de nos jours.” 

‘6 If ignorance could refrain from judging and paffing 
decifions, it would be undoubtedly lefs contemptible and 
lefs dangerous; but unfortunately the human mind 
cannot be without action; men muft have opinior$ 
good or bad; they muft have prejudices if they have 
not knowledge, and fuperftition if they have not true 
religion. I appeal to the hiftory of all the favage na- 
tions now on the face of the earth.” 

M. Borde’s obfervations are certainly juft. The 
narrow powers of reafoning, which ignorant perfons 
ufually poffefs, ferve to miflead, inftead of guiding 
them. ‘They are apt to make very improper compari- 
fons between the fuppofed happy ftate of their matters, 
and their own hardthips, poverty, and, as they efteem 
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sis, 


it, unhappy fate. They are apt to fay, what better are 
they than we? and, on the ground of their repining 
ideas, to juflify to their own minds every inftance of 
un‘aithfuinefs. 

It is one of the evils of ignorance, not to be fenfible 
of its own defe&t. You fhall never perfuade an igno. 
rant ploughman to adopt an improvement in agriculture. 
You may tell an uninftruéted man of the advantage of 
inoculating his children; but he will lend a deaf ear to 
you, and fay that it is tempting Providence to bring 
difeafes on children in health. Perhaps, foon after, 
that loathfome difeafe gets into the family, and you are 
called to aflift in carrying one of the putrid carcafes to 
the grave. You imagine this will produce conviétion, 
By no means. The blinded parent tells you, that 
fince his child died 7” God’s way, he is fatisfied; but, 
if he had died by man’s hands, he fhould have been 
quite miferable.”’ 

The author of “ Effays on various Subjeéts, intereft- 
ing to Politics and Morality,’’ having obferved, that 
the difcoveries in agriculture made by men of f{cience 
are rendered uearly ufelefs, when not communicated to 
common hufbandmen, and recommended the compila- 
tion of accurate abridgments, containing a plain and 
eafy account of them, to be introduced into the f{chools 
where the children of peafants are educated, adds, 
‘* Nor let it be regarded as a chimerical fcheme, im- 
poffible to be executed, to inform the minds of the 
common people. Experience proves its pra¢ticability. 
A German Prince (Erneft the pious, Duke of Saxe 
Gotha) entirely changed the face of his principality 
not more than a century ago. Truly great by his poli- 
tical virtues, he had his people inftruéted by compen- 
diums of every kind of ufeful knowledge, which were 
put into the hands of the peafants in all country fchools.” 
He adds, that though thefe conftitutions do not now 
exift in their original vigour, yet it is amazing to ob- 
ferve the difference which ftill fubfifts between the 
people of this and the other circles. See the paffage in 
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a note to p. 348 of the Englifh verfion of an excellent 
German Book, M. Hirzel"s Rural Socrates. By the 
advice of the rural philofopher, the Swifs peafants were 
encouraged to attend the meetings of the Phyfical 
Soctety of Zurich. There every one gave an account 
of Ins method of hufbandry, and received proper ad- 
vice from the Society. M. Hirzel’s relation of this is 
truly interefting, and cannot fail to be very pleafing to 
every benevolent mind. It fhews how much we might 
do to promote the happinefs and the knowledge of our 
fellow-creatures, would we only be at pains enough, 
would we lay afide pride and vanity, were we capable 
of feeling for their fituation, and of rejoicmg in the 
pieafure of doing good. 

“‘ Is there any thing on this fide of heaven,” fays a 
benevolent writer, ‘ equal to the gratification of know- 
ing and contemplating the wifdom of God in the won- 
cerful works’of the creation? And is this pleafure to be 
denied to all but a few philofophers and priefts, who 
would become the tools of tyranny, to keep the people in 
ignorance, and fet them on a level with the brutes ?”’ 

And M.D’ Alembert very properly obferves, ‘* Quel- 
ques favans, il eft vrai, femblables aces Prétres d’ Egypte 
qui cachoient au refte de la nation leurs futiles myfteres, 
voudroient que les livres fuffent uniquement a leur 
ulage, et qu’on cérobat au peuple la plus foible lemiére, 
méme dans les matieres les plus indifferentes; lumiere, 
qu’on ne doit pourtant guere lui envier, parce gu’i/ en a 
grand befoin, et qu'il n’eft pas a craindre qu’elle de- 
vienne jamais bien vive. Nous croyons devoir penfer 
autrement comme citoyens, et peut etre méme comme 
des gens de lettres.”’ 

‘¢ Some learned men, it is true, like thofe Egyptian 
priefts who concealed their trifling myfteries from the 
reft of the nation, would have all books written folely 
tor their own ufe, and would take away from the 
people every fpark of light, even in the commoneft 
matters=ma light which we furely fhould not.envy — 
ince 
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fince they have much need of it, and there is little 
danger that it will ever be too cicar. Doubtleis we 
ought to think more liberally as fellow-citizens, and 
perhaps men of letters.”’ Unqueftionably—the intereft 
of literature depends on the number of its cultivators. 

I would beg of thofe who are extremely afraid of 
trufting the common people with any power of felf- 
direétion, to read the hiftory of mankind, and fay, 
whether, by allowing them to follow their own judg- 
ment, they could ever have been led into greater errors 
than they have been, by refigning themfelves up totally 
to the direétion of defigning men, who have rivetted 
them in the moft fatal prejudices, and often hurried 
them on to fedition, perfecution, murder, bloodfhed, 
rapine, and every kind of wickednefs and enormity. 
Upon this foundation, ‘ the ignorance of the people,” 
have been ereéted all thofe permanent and ftupendous 
fyfiems of fuperftition and tyranny, which in different 
ages and countries have oppreffed and degraded the 
human race. . 

We fhould not be rafh in determining, that the 
Deity never meant the bulk of men to poffefs any 
knowledge, becaufe he has placed them in a fituation 
where it is impoffible for them to acquire it. We 
ought to enquire, whether this impoflibility refults 
from the appointment of the Deity, or rather from 
the unreafonable aétions of men. In this, as in other 
matters, God has been pleafed to order things fo, that 
much of the happinefs of one man fhall depend on the 
conduét of another. While we blame Providence for 
placing men in fuch a fituation, as that they cannot 
obtain knowledge, it is a faét, that, in many kingdoms 
of Europe, the poor common people are ftudioufly kept 
in the darkeft ignorance by their tyrannic fuperiors. 
Were that time, which, in Catholic countries, is de- 
voted to abfurd fuperftition, employed in inftruéing 
the people, ignorance would foon be banifhed from 
among them, In. protettant kingdoms, I cannot but 
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regard that as an improper and unreafonable ftate of 
police, which conftrains the people to inceffant labour 
from -Monday morning to Saturday night, without 
kaving a fingle {pare moment. ; 

For then Sunday will, in general, and indeed almoft 
necefarily, be employed in amufement, if not in diffipa- 
tion. Both the mind and body require fome relaxation. 
1 know I fhall be immediately reminded of the lofs of 
time to our manufacturers, which this would occafion ; 
an argument which grikes fome people fo forcibly, 
that they are angry that Sunday itfelf is not employed 
in labour. But I confefs my view of this matter is 
very different indeed from theirs. I own their plan 
may enable us to make our buckles and buttons a httle 
better for the money than our neighbours; but, in the 
mean time, what becomes of our mex, how do we fuc- 
ceed in the formation of human minds, the greateft of 
all manuraétures ? Is it any compeniation to fociety, to 
the public weal, to the real intereft of a nation, that a 
great manufaciurer has acquired a fortune of twenty 
thoufand pounds, if he has obtained it by degrading 
and plunging into ignorance and depravity many hun- 
dreds of his fellow-creatures? I would afk any found 
politician, what effect fuch fyftems will w/tmately pro- 
duce ina nation? Can one clafs of mankind *be de- 
praved without in time affecting all others? Does not 
vice, like contagion, filently diffufe itfelf over aver all ? 
Are the proftitutes of great manufacturing towns re- 
forted to only by thofe of their own ftation? Do they 
not corrupt our fervants, both male and female, and 
through them our fons and daughters } 

But to return: Even under this ftate of police, 
fomething may be done. A part at leaft of the Sunday 
may be ulctuliy ernployed in inftruéting thofe who will 
not go to church, and indeed cannot be expeéted to go, 
becaule they can neither read, write, nor underftand. 

Since thefe remarks were firft written, a grand and 
extenfive plan has been fet on foot in England, by Mr. 


Raikes 
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Raikes of Gloucéfter, for the education of the common 
people. It will eafily be underftood that I allude ta 
the inftitution of Sunday Schools. {it is with infinite 
fatisfaétion, that I find fo many eminent and excellent 
perfons have now engaged in promoting thefe, and that 
the good effeéts flowing from them are already beyond 
all expectation. Excellent Mr. Raikes! May thy 
benevolent example be univerfally fotlowed! Thou 
haft raifed the depreffed human mind, and given light 
to thofe who fat m darknefs. The bieffing ot them 
that were ready to pertfh fhall come upon thee; and 
the people who were deftroyed for lack of knowledge, 
thall celebrate thy name ! 

In addition to the feveral focieties for promoting 
particular branches of knowledge, I could with to fee 
one inftituted for diffufing knowledge in general; one 
that fhould employ itfelf in encouraging modeft merit, 
in fearching after the village Newtox, in refcuing from 
obfcurity the genius of the cottage, and in calling forth 
the fong of the Mi/toz, who would otherwife have been 
mute and inglorious: a fociety that fhould caufe books 
to be compoted for the particular purpofe of inftru€ting 
the unlearned, and that fhould print and circulate, in 
different regions, fuch performances as had a tendency 
to awaken the love of letters, and promote the improve- 
ment of human minds: a fociety which fhould receive 
a certain number of ingenious youths ; and, after in- 
ftruéting them in the {ciences, fend them forth, fome as 
miffionaries,to put to flight the allufions of error and 
ignorance among men; and others to occupy various 
ufeful ftations in life, as their talents or fituation fhould 
direct them 3 and who, in return for the advantages of 
their education, fhould be required at their difmitiion 
only to promife, that they would, in their feveral 
f{pheres, exert themfelves to in{pire the love of know- 
ledge into the bofoms of their friends and acquaintance, 
and all around them: laftly, a fociety which thould 
place philofophy in all the genuine dignity of her cha- 


sacter ; 
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raéter ; and which, inftead of celebrating days in honour 
of hypocritic faints and enthufiaftic devotees, fhould 
compile a new kind of Calendar, and confecrate a day 
to commemorate the birth of Ariftotle and of Socrates, 
of Confucius, Locke, Newton, and fuch, as like them, 
have exalted the depreffed human mind, inftruéted 
mankind in the ufe of their faculties, vindicated the 
rights of human nature, and fupported the caufe of 
letters, liberty, and virtue, in various periods of the 
world. 

It is with regret I quit a fubjeét, on which fo 
much might yet be faid. But as I cannot pretend to 
yo beyond a fez Ants, I fhall only offer one obfervation 
more, which ts, that, 

This matter deferves the ferious attention of the 
friends of liberty in Britain. A general fpirit of reform 
now pervades us; and an inclination to enlarge in every 
fhape the powers and privileges of the people. But, 
pertaps, it may be found, that we are beginning at the 
wrong end of things; and that, before we make the 
people more powerful, we fhould endeavour to make 
them better qualified for it; left, by giving them power, 
before they have got wifdom, we make them more un- 
happy, and more vicious, than before. 


Ee 


PROPOSALS FOR A LOOK-ABOUT. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MONTHLY VISITOR,: 
SIR, 


N old man, who having obferved the fluétuations 

\. of tafte, has endeavoured to recognize the true 

propenfities of the public, has fomething to propofe to 
your attention. 

I was born in 1722. As my fortune was born before 

me, it was my only ftudy iow beft to enjoy that fortune. 

I invet- 
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I inveftigated the beft fources of antiquity. I noted thofe 
events which had contributed to the entertainment of 
mankind, and formed a very early admiration for the 
theatre. When [ attained to what we call coming of 
age, 1 of courfe purfued my tafte with avidity. You 
may judge of my fatisfaétion when I tell you, that 
whatever I had been led to expeét from theatrical plea- 
fures, in the dawn of a youthful imagination employed 
among the firft writers of the ancients, was more than 
realized by experience. Garrick wasthen in being: in 
the vigour of his fame. Need I add any thing to this 
fentence? Does not the name of our Rofcious convey 
to every lover of the Drama more than I can pretend to 
relate? Pardon me, fir, if, convinced as I feel of thefe 
truths, I detain you on a few of his merits. 

The very mention of Garrick renews all that I have 
been accuftomed to revere in an aétor. The mot 
finifhed performance of this day, is but an attempt, 
when I contraft it with Garrick. I {peak of thofe 
performances in which Garrick excelled. Olid men are 
charged with partiality. They are often deemed gar- 
rulous and tedious. And why are they thought fo ?— 
Becaufe the men of thefe days, take little intereft in 
what they have not witneffed. It vis hardly poffible 
that they fhould be interefted. Did I not hear them 
continually complain of their ovvz performers, and their 
own amutements, | fhould not expect that one of the 
prefent generation would do me the honour of a pe- 
rufal. But Iam every day reminded of their com- 
plaints: there is not a coffee-room or a lounge, where 
{am not almoft ftunned with diffatisfaétion. They 
often talk of Garrick ; they have an idea of his powers; 
but it is far from the idea that Garrick wouid have 
created for himfelf. He is very faintly refembled by 
his fucceffors. His aGting was zew to the Englifh. 
Long accuftcmed to affeétation and rant, they knew 
not what to make of his fimplicity. He was ‘ no 
actor,” —And this opinion prevailed a few nights. 


He 
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He was no aétor; that is—he was not like any whom 
they had been ufed to admire. Before his appearance, 
the Aeart had nothing to do with the miferies which 
were paffing on the ftage. But the heart, though in 
fome mealure diftorted, and half fupprefled, foon re- 
covered the force of nature and truth: and Garrick 
was received! He was received with the revival of 
thofe feelings which are immortal—and it is no wonder 
that he partakes of their immortality. The playhoufe 
was thronged, as the intereft which he had awakened 
was univerfal, And he enraptured millions. Not by 
complimenting them with his fpeeches. His bufinets 
was with the play, ot the audience: his foul was in all 
that he did. Attention hung on his words—yet forgot 
that Garrick was in the fcene. The theatres were 
crowded—But it was always to fee the p/ay. 

Since this ftyle of aéting has declined, a change has 
taken place in the manners and difpofitions of our the- 
atrical auditors. With avery few exceptions indeed, 
not one in fifty of thofe who now frequent the two 
houfes, go there to fee the play. 1 will give you fome 
proofs to fupport this idea, left you fhould take it for 
the fnarl of difcontent, or the confirmed dogmatifm of 
age. I may be rather deaf, but when I go to the play- 
houfe, (and I ftill go there when I have the leaft hope of 
being pleafed—I go there to fee what remains of that 
admirable aétrefs Mifs Pope; to {mile with the fafci- 
nating Jordan; and rejoice in the genius of Bannifter, 
fomewhat fpcilt by the puppyifm of his times, and our 
tafte for Mother Goofe Cap, and Gooddy Two Shoes ; 
but who is, in {pite of thefe frivolities, a true theatrical 
genius. And I go there to weep with a Siddons. Nor 
do I refufe the like tribute to a Pope, a Lewis, a 
Quick, a Mattocks: nor am I infenfible to the rifing 
fame of a Murray, a Knight, a Spencer—now, I hope, 
more than another Mrs. Pope) but when I go to the 
playhoufe, full of thefe withes, I am as conftantly 
thwarted and difappointed. Let me fit where I will, 

Vou. II. F the 
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the behaviour of thofe around me is my bane. They 
are not (I fuppofe they cannot) be occupied with the 
amufements to which they are convened. They ad- 
mire the boxes, make many fhrewd obfervations ‘on 
certain people, look at thew watches (fince the late 
watch-tax, I have been more than ever interrupted 
with— Pray, Sir, what is the clock?” * Can you 
oblige me with an account of the hour?” “ Sir! I will 
thank you to tell me how time goes ?’’ &c. &c.) to fee 
how Jong it will be till the farce; but take no manner 
of account in what the players are tranfaéting, except 
it be to perplex thofe who would make a better ufe of 
their fenfes. All this demonftrates a perverfion of tafte; 
or that the fafhion which is diftinguifhed as tafte, has 
turned into a new channel, but little attended to by 
thofe who profefs to cater for our pleafures. I think I 
have difcovered this chapnel, which, however Icng I 
have detained you on other points, conceiving them in- 
troduétory to my ftatement, is the fpecific objeét of 
this addrefs. 

Thofe who talk loudly of evil, without propofing any 
remedy for it, do a great differvice tothe public. Con- 
firmed in this opinion by the conftant obtervation, and 
almoft unanimous verdict of men, I could never look 
upon fome Jate philofophers but as the affiduous enemies 
cf their fpecies. While, therefore, I muft complain of 
what 1 conceive a perverfion of tafte, 1 beg leave to 
hint a meafure tending rather to alleviate the com- 
plaint. 

I have difcovered, Sir, (and 1 fuppofe others have 
united in the difcovery, though I do not underftand they 
have communicated it) that people go to the theatres fo 
be looked at, and to look at one another. ‘To accommo- 
cate this agreeable propenfity, and to take away the fad 
effeét which it hath on places of general refort, where a 
very different entertainment feems propofed ; 1 think it 
would be highly advantageous to a numerous portion of 
his Majefty’s good fubjeéts, and but a due gratification to 
the remainder, that 
A LOQKe 
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A LOOK-ABOUT 
were immediately opened, in fome convenient part of this 
metropolis. The name of the inftitution be{peaks its de- 
fign. After what has preceded this propofal, it appears 
unneceflary to enlarge much on particulars. But as I 
with to fee every component part of a reform diftin- 
guifhed and made clear as to its end, L may hereafter 
adiuft this fcheme, and explain it to the fatisfaction of 


your readers. a* 


wR 





LYCEUM, OR NATURE’s GALLERY. 
THOMAS KEYSE, ESQ. ARTIST. 


T would exceed the purpofe of this enquiry, were 

we to enumerate the whole of thefe paintings. 
Few artifts employ their pencil in fuch a variety of 
branches as are embraced by this geacleetam. His land. 
{capes are, in gencral, well defigned, and richly co- 
loured. His fruit and flowers - equal to thofe of 
any cotemporary. But his particular line is Sill life. 
It is here we acknowledge hi im unrivalled. His paint- 
ings of butcher’s, poulterer’s s, and fifhmonger’s fhops, 
will fully fupport the affertion. A more accurate de- 


- lineation of nature; a greater force of colouring, ora 


ftronger effcét than that which thefe pieces produce, 
can hardly be hoped from the pencil. Such is the opi- 
nion which a fcrutinizing obfervance of thefe paintings 
1as induced us to form. If the opinion be grounded in 
seas, the public will not hefitate to confirm it, nor 
can we confer on Mr. Kevfe a ftronger recommenda- 
tion to their attention. We are convinced that he will 
gain by the ferutiny. In thefe calamitous and divided 
times, we with him ev ery fuceefs: but, as a reafonable 
man, let him not be difcourag ged, whatever his prefent 
prefentiments may be. 
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THE DRAMA. 


DRURY LANE. 


MRS. SIDDONS’s JULIA 
( N Nov. 24, was very unworthy of her abilities. 
We know that they are tragic, or that fhe excels 
in tragedy: and, for that reafon, fhe fhould either not 
have undertaken this part, or elfe have undertaken it 
with better effect. 
MR, CLARKE, AS FALSTAFF, 


From the Shakefperian Theatre at Tottenham Court 
Road, evinced great refpeétability in the delineation of 
his character. But young actors will do little at Drury 
Lane, while old ones can ftoop toenvy. Jf this hint 
fhould not fuffice to correét the vice, we fhall explain 
ourfelves at /arge, bye and bye. We fay to the Great 
Man, on behalt of a Mr. Fawkener, from the fame 
company, (‘Tottenham Court Road) 
‘¢ REMEMBER ME!” 

The Great Man knows where to meet with this fpeech. 
Jt was put into the mouth of a ghoft, to be faithfully 
delivered to one HAMLET. 


MR. ARCHER’s SHYLOCK 


R 

7<% Pa ’ h y c 
Will not do. Rant and rhyme—rhyme and rant. 

PROLOGUE 
TO FHE CASTLE SPECTRE. 

F AR from the haunts of men, of vice the foe, 

The moon-ftruck child of genius and of woe, 
Veried in cach magic {pell, and dear to fame, 
A fair enchantrefs dwells, Romance her name, 
She loathes the fun, or blazing taper’s light: 
The moon-beam’d jandfcape and tempettuous night 
Alone fhe loves; and oft, with gli mmerin g lamp, 
Near graves new-open’d, or ’midit d ungeor is damp, 
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Drear forefts, ruin’d aifles, and haunted towers, 
Forlorn fhe roves, and raves away the hours! 
Anon, when ftorms how] loud and lafh the deep, 
Defperate fhe climbs the fea-rocks beetling fteep; 
There wildly ftrikes her harp’s fantattic flrings, 
Tells to the muon how grief her bofom wrings, 
And while her ftrange fong chaunts fictitious ills, 
In wounded hearts Oblivion’s balm diftills. 
A youth, who yet has lived enough to know 
That life has thorns, and tafte the cup of woe, 
As late near Conway’s time-bow’d towers he ftray’dy 
Invok’d this bright enthufiaft’s magic aid. 
His prayer was heard. With arms and bofonn bare, 
Eyes flathing fire, loofe robes and ftreaming hair, 
Her heart all anguifh, and her foul all flame, 
Swift as her thoughts, the lovely maniac came! 
High heav’d her breafts, with ftruggling paffions rent, 
As preft to give fome fear-fraught myftery vent: 
And oft with anxious glance, and alter’d face, 
Trembling with terror, fhe relaxed her pace, 
And ftop’d! and liftened !—Then with hurried tread 
Onwards again fhe rufh’d, yet backwards bent her head, 
As if from murderous fwords, or following fiends, fhe fled’ 
Soon as near Conway’s walls her footiteps drew, : 
She bade the youth their ancient ftate renew : 
Eager he {ped the fallen towers to rear: 
’Twas done, and fancy bore the fabric here. 
Next choofing from great Shakefpeare’s comic {choo!, 
The goffip crone, grofs friar, and gibing fool— 
Thefe, with a virgin fair, and lover brave, 
To our young author’s care the enchantrefs gave ; 
Rut charg’d him, ere he blefs’d the brave and fair, 
To lay th’ exulting villain’s bofom bare, 
And by the torments of his confcience fhow, 
That profperous vice is but triumphant woe! 
The pleafing tafk, congenial to his foul, 
Oft from his own fad thoughts our author ftole : 
Bleft be his labours, if with like fuccefs 
They foothe their forrows whom I now addrefs. 
Beneath this dome, fhould fome afflicted breaft 
Mourn flighted talents, or defert oppreft, 
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Falfe friendfhip, hopelefs love, or faith betray’d; 
Our author will efteem each toil o’er-paid, 
tf, while his mute exerts her livelier vein, 
Or tells imagined woes in plaintive ftrain, 
Her flights and fancies make one {mile appear 
On the pale cheek, where trickled late a tear; 
Or if Aer fabled forrows fteal one groan, 
Which elfe her hearers would have given their own. 
EPILOGUE 

TO THE CASTLE SPECTRE. 
OSMOND by this arrived at Charon’s ferry, 
My honour faved, and dad alive and merry. 
Hither I come the public doom to know, 
But come not uncompell’d—the more’s my woe! 
F’en now, (oh! pity, friends, my hard mifhap!) 
My fhoulder felt a Bow-ftreet runner’s tap, 
Who, while I fhook with fear in every limb, 
Thos fpoke, w ith 1 accent ftern and vifage e grim— 


as Mittiefs quoth he, “ to me it given in truft is, 


l'o bring you ftraight before our larned Juftice; 
For, know, ’tis faid, to-night, the whole town o’er, 
You’ve kill’d one Ofinond, alias Barrymore.”’ 


“© The fellow’s mad!”’ ’twas thus amaz’d I {poke . 


Lc rd | 


Sir, I murdered Ofmond for a Joke. 
Th 1 


lis dager, free hg blood, will make it certain, 
le died but till the prompter myers the curtain; 

ree now, well pa a to quit this fcene of riot, 

The man’s gone home to fup in peace and quict 
Findmg that all I faid was faid in vain, 

And Townfhend ftill his firft defign maintain, 

I thought ’twere beft to fly for fhelter here, 

And beg my generous friends to interfere. 

But though the aukward nature of my cafe 

May f{pread fome flight confufion o’er my face, 

No terrors awe my bofom, I’ll affure ye; 

Jufi is my caufe, and Englifh is my jury ! 

Refides, it muft appear on explanation, 

How very ticklith was my fituation, 

And all perforce, his crimes when I relate, 

Muft own that Ofmond well deferved his fate 


oP tec) toe a i ie se 
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He heeded not papa’s pathetic pleading ; 

He ftabbed mama—which was extreme ill-breeding; 
And at his feet for mercy when I fued, 

The odious wretch, I vow, was downright rude. 

Twice his bold hands my perfon dared to touch ! 
Twice in one day! ’Twas really once too much! 

And therefore juftly fill’d with virtuous ire, 

To fave my honour, and protect my fire, 

I drew my knite, and in his bofom ftuck it; 

He fell, you clapped—and then he kicked the bucket! 

So perifh ftill the wretch, whofe foul can know 
Selfith delight, while caufing other’s woe, 

Who blafts that joy, the fweeteft God has given, 

And makes an hell, where love would make an heaven! 
Forbear, thou lawlefs libertine! nor feek 

Fore’d favours on that pale averted cheek : 

If thy warm kiffes coft bright eyes one tear, 

Kiffes from loveliett lips are bought too dear— 

Unlefs thofe lips with thine keep playful meafure, 

And that {weet tear fhould be a tear of pleafure! 

Now as for Ofmond, at that villain’s name 

I feel reviving wrath my foul inflame! 

And fhall one fhort and fudden pang fuffice 

To clear fo bafe a fault, fo grofs a vice? 

No! to your bar, dear friends, for aid I fly! 

Bid Ofmond live again, again to die; 

Nightly with plaudits loud his breath recall, 

Nightly beneath mv dagger fee him fall, 

Give him a thoufand lives!—and let me take them all. 
BLUE BEARD, OR FEMALE CURIOSITY ! 

A dramatic romance, from the pen of Mr. Colman, 
has been received at this theatre, with unufual applaufe, 
The incidents bear a very clofe analogy to thofe of the 
little ftory of that title. The alterations which have 
been made in them are judicious, and produce a very 
happy effeét in the reprefentation. The fcencry is bril- 
liant; and the reprefentation, in general, fplendid: But 
the proceffion of Blue- Beard to fetch away his bride, is 
by far the moft magnificent {peétacle ever exhibited, at 
leaft in our memory, before an Englifh audience. The 
mufic is feleéted by Kelly, and does great credit to his 

tafte 
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tafte and judgment; and the laft quartetto, which we 
believe is the only original air in the piece, refleéts 
much honour on his abilities as acompofer. The dialogue 
is very coarfe, and altogether unworthy the pen of Mr. 
Colman. He fhould have kept in mind the ceicbra. 
ted rule of the poet,— 


Eft brevitate opus, ut currat fententia, new fe 
Impediat verbis, laffas onerantibus aures. 


Inftead of which, he is throughout laboured and profufe, 
without elegance or harmony ; abounding in far-Fetched 
metaphors: uninterefting fentiments; and fentences in- 
fipidly pompous. The fongs are likewife deftitute of 
every claim to poetic merit. 

PALMER’s perfonification of Blue- Beard, was a com- 
plete burlefque on aéting: he was the //-/um-ti hero 
throughout; ftrutting in all the littlenefs of affumed 
dignity. KELLY has great judgment, and a tolerable 
Most for finging; but he poffeffes no requifite for acting. 

Irs. CROUCH’s powers are evidently on the decline; 
_ are rendered ftill worfe by the immenfe fize of the 
houfe. JMifs De Camp’s performance can not be too 
much applauded; particularly her tower feene. The 
anxiety which the exhibited in watching for the appear- 
ance of fuccour, was wa delineated; and her exclama- 
tion, “I fee them ga loping! !”? may well be ranked with 
the “ Was he alive !”” of Mrs. Crawford, or the ‘* Re- 
member twelve!” of Mrs. Siddons. MA DAME Pa- 
RISSOT, commenced her engagement for the feafon, on 
this occafion. We know not whether it be from the cold- 
nefs of our nature, and faftidioufnefs of our mind; but 
true it is, that we are not among the number of thofe who 
feel gratified by the “ graceful attitudes”’ of thofe light- 


toed ladies. They difplay, indeed, a wonderful fhare of 


agility and fprightlinefs ; but furely fuch indecent {pec- 
tacles ought to be banifhed from the eyes of a Britith 
audience. It was with aftonifhment, that we beheld a 
diurnal print exprefs—‘ that, Pariffot’s att ‘itudes, like 
the face of Garrick, were a /angwage of themfclves.” 


That 


— 
—— 
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That they are a language, we do not pretend fo difpute ; 
but itis the /anguage of depravity. 1f the voluptuouf- 
nefs and vitiated tafte of a ftate, enervated by licentiouf- 
nefs, might require fuch exhibitions to relieve the minds 
of its members; we truft that chafte perfortnances will 
yet be more efteemed and courted by the inhabitants of 
this country. We, therefore, hope to fee the time when 
thefe difplayers of graceful motions, and captivating at- 
titudes, will be utterly banifhed from our theatres. 


os 


COVENT GARDEN. 


MRS. SPENCER’S INDIANA. 


Her firft appearance in comedy gave very favourable 
ideas of her powers in this walk. Her time is not come— 
We have refpeét towards thofe who have long delighted 
us. But whenever Mrs. Mattocks fhall retire, the town 


will then be furprized, but agreeably furprized they will 
be, to find in the charming reprefentative of ‘fu/zet and 
Monimia, what they have been accuftomed to deem 
invaluable in Mrs. Mattocks. 


MRS. KNIGHT’S MARIA. 

Mrs. Knight is “fer to the Countefs of Derby. This 
we remark as it is not perfeétly known; and as her per- 
fonification of the fportive Maria in Murphy’s Citizen, 
was the beft which we have feen fince Mifs }arren’s 
departure from the ftage. She evinced more gaiety 
than we had ever imagined her to own, and added tothe 
perfection of this quality, many tones which feem pecu- 
liar to the fifters. 

MRS. JOHNSON. 

Barbaroffa was revived at this theatre, on January s, 
for the purpofe of introducing to the public, a new 
actrefs in the character of Zaphira. Her aétion was fin- 
gular—We believe too fingular to be repeated. 

Pore was very lame in Barbarofla: MuRRAY as 
excellent in Othman, 

SECRETS 
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SECRETS WORTH KNOWING, / 


A comedy from the pen of Moreton, was brought 
forward at this theatre forthe firfttime. The dramatis 
perfone, confilt of 

Mr. Greville ..... Mr. Pope 

Egerton .......+.+ Mr. Holman 
Undermine... .... Mr. Munden 
Nicholas .......26 Mr. Quick 
Rokrum . . . “ie Mr. Lewis 

oh, 5 one Mr. Fawcett 
pe ae er Mr. Knight 

Mrs. Greville ..... Mrs. Spencer 

Sally Downright ... Mrs. Mattocks, and, 
BOG icc exe 5.0, See 


Mr. Morton, as a dramatic writer, has acquired much 
well-deferved reputation. His “ Way to get Married” 
impreffes us with a very favourable opinion of his abi- 
litigs; and his ** Cure for the Heart Ache’’ confirmed 
us in the judgment which we had previoufly formed. 
It was, therefore, with much hefitation, and not with- 
out the moft fatisfa€tory information, that we could be 
prevailed on to believe this comedy to be the offspring of 
his mufe. In point of diétion it is well done; the lan- 
guage is eafy and elegant, and the fentiments chaite. 
But the plot is unnatural; and prepofterous even in 
idea. Greville, a charaéter admirably drawn, is repre- 
fented asa manof the moft exquifite feelings, and affec- 
tionately fond of his wife. Yet, ftrange to fay, he is 
driven to the curious, but fhameful alternative of re- 
quefting her to pafs for his miftrefs! and that too, 
merely for the purpofe of gaining poffefhon of his fa- 
ther’s eftates, which, he is told, were bequeathed to 
him, while cn the continent, on condition that he did 
not marry before the age of tive andtwenty. This age 
he is reprefented as not having attained. We do not 
deny but that, in the prefent ftate of the ground-work 
of the play, fome expedient of the kind might be ne- 
ceflary 3 but, furely, the author could have avoided the 

introduction 
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introduétion of fo miferable an alternative, when he was 
engaged in writing the piece. There wasa fimilar error 
in his “¢ Way to Get Married,” where he makes Fauike- 
ner give his daugiter a piftol to deftroy herfelf with. 
Mr. M. feems to have formed very fingular notions of a 
{pirited and truly noble mind. His Faulkner, from 
pecuniary diftreffes, lofes the command of his reafon; 
but not until he feels the fad effeéts of his diftreffes, by 
being fent to prifon. Greville, from the fame caufes, 
but to prevent fimilar confequences, blafis the reputation 
of a wife, whom he is reprefented as adoring even to 
madnefs. This, furely, is beneath the dignity of an ele- 
vated mind. Plethora is the only chara¢ter mm the play 
that can boaft of the leaft originality ; and even shat iss 
charaéter which, how much toever it might be execrated 
and condemned, fhould never be perfonated on the ftage. 
It is an emaciated young buck, whofe maxim is, “ A 
thort life and a merry one:’’ And is an iljiberal and un- 
pardonable fatire on the laudable inftitution of the Vete- 
rinary College. Knight deferves much praife for his 
perfunification of this difagreeable part. His drefs was 
the moft chara¢teriftical we have ever witneffed. Rof- 
trum and his uncle Undermine, are evidently taken from 
Gingham and his Guardian, in Reynold’s Rage. Egerton 
isa fecond Chamont, and Mrs, Greville, his fifter, is an 
ideal, though not a real Monimia. April is in fome re- 
ipeéts another Moody ; and is intended as a contraft to 
Plethora, to whom he is grandfather. This part is very 
ill fuited to Fawcett. Nicholas is an eld clerk of Un- 
dermine, and was well fupported by Quick. Moreton 
has fallen off very confiderably in the execution of this 
comedy. It is a grots violation of all the rules of criti- 
ciim. And is a paltry attempt to draw applaufe by 
ftriking incidents, introduced in a mapner too Inco. 
herent, improbable, and even prepofterous, to be believed 
by the moit credulous. It may attraét for a momert, 
but as {oon as its novelty expires, it will fink to that ob- 
livion which its merits moft juftly demand. 


A DRA. 
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A DRAMATIC CURIOSITY. 


MR. EDITOR, 

Y your dramatic readers, perhaps the foliowing caft 

of BEN Jounson’s “ Every Manin his Humour,” 
may be efteemed acuriofity worthy of prefervation. If 
any of your ingenious correfpondents can, with accuracy, 
trace the allotment of the refpeétive charaéters, its value 
will be greatly enhanced. 

Your’s, 
T. H. 
The Perfons of the Play. 


KNO’WELL......+ Anold Gentleman. 
Ep. Kno’wELL.. His Sonne. 
BRAYNE-WORME The Fathers Man. 
Mr. STEPHEN... A country-Gull. 
DOWNE-RIGHT. A plaine Squire. 
WELL-BRED .. His halfe Brother. 
Just. CLEMENT An old merry Magiftrate. 
ROGER FORMALL His Clerke. 

| Soy hy ems A Merchant. 
DaME KITELY ...- His Wife. 

Mrs. BRIDGET ... His Sifter. 
Mr.MatrHew.. The Towne-Gull. 
Casu, KITELYES. Maz. 

COR i 6 6 0 ernke) RW aterebearer: 
‘i Ceeeetreecrss  - . * 

Cap. BoBaDIL,L .. A Paulo-man. 


The Scene—LONDON. 


The principal Comedians were, 


Wit. SHAKESPEARE. Ric. BURBADGE. 
AuG. PHILIPS. Jon. HEMINGs. 
Hen. ConvDEL. Tuo. Pore. 
Wie Srye. Cur. BEEsTON. 
WILL. KEMPE. Jon. DuKE,. 


Firft A@ed in the yeare 1598, with allowance of the 


Mafte: of REVELLS. 
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BARBARA. 


Y HERE the rude latticed hut, amid hanging woods peeps, 
O’erfhadowed by willows and ath ; 
Where wild thro’ the mofs, of the roots on the ftceps, 
The primrofe is burfting, the wet vi’let weeps, 
And the torrents are heard as they dafh— 


There, once lived poor Barb’ra, and now by the. Wear, 
Where its waves flow thro’ channels of trees, 
You may fee, raifed of fod and green rufhes, her bier, 
And lifting her ftory, may grant a fad tear, 
To mix with your fighs on the breeze. 


For Barb’ra was foft, and youthful, and fair, 
Asa wood nymph, her figure was light, 

The freth air of morning flew free thro’ her hair, 

Soft and black were her eyes, and her bofom, tho’ bare, 
As the fnows of the mountain was white. 


No parents had fhe, nor no wealth was her ftore, 
Save the rude latticed cottage alone, 
She reck’d not, fhe with’d not, fhe thought not, of more, 
Well pleafed, when at midnight, fhe heard the wind rear, 
That the hut’s cheerful fire was her own, 
Vor. Ii. G 
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She lived by the wicker-work bafkets fhe made, 
And the nets for the fifhermen wove ; 

All day would fhe fit with her tafk in the fhade, 

Till far in the weft, the day’s blufhes ’gan fade, 
And the night breezes rufh’d thro’ the grove. 


Then, if it were autumn, the leaves and the boughs, 
Poor Barb’ra would glean for her hearth; 

If fummer, fhe pull’d the {weet-briar, and wild-rofe, 

And placed them in beau-pots, to watch them unclofe, 
And inhale the firft fweets of their birth. 


And at night (for fhe fear’d not) her cafement was wide 
To receive the moon’s light, foft and clear, 

To breathe the cool breezes that blew off the tide, 

And to lift the light woodbine that lean’d by the fide, 
O’er the waters and banks of the Wear. 


Here, pillow'd on innocence, beauty, and health, 
She flumber’d the midnight away, 

No robber came thither, with heart-thrilling ftealth, 

For all round the country knew Barbara’s wealth, 
And flighted fo trifling a prey. 


And now o’er her cheeks deepen’d carmine had pafs’d 
The {pring’s eighteenth bloom, when the Wear, 

Long vexed by the frequent and loud howling blaft, 

O’er its trees, and its boundaries, fearfully wafhed, 
Spreading everywhereruin and fear; 


{n floods came the waves, and as Barbara wept 

* Cold, and fad, by her half-dying fire, 

She heard nought but the wind and the rain, as they fwept, 
Jn theets on the cafement, and unifon wept, 


With the river’s ompipotent ire, 
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“ Ah me, whata night!’ and fhe fighed as fhe went 
To unlatch her low door at a call, 

All dripping with wet, pale, and languid, and fpent, 

A female appear’d, whofe long garments, tho’ rent, 
Wrapp’d a figure as graceful as tall. 


She lean’d en the arm of a youth robed in green, 
An archer, with bugle and bow, 

She feem’d, by her gefture, the foreft’s chafie queen, 

And ke, by the grace and the rank of his mien, 
Apollo, tho’ wandering below. 


His efes, as they flafh’d thro’ his deep-tinted hair, 
Darted ftreams of dark fire, and his cheek, 

As he begg’d a night’s fhelter for him and the fair, 

Took the hue of the peach: Barb’ra welcomed the pair, 
With looks, for fhe trembled to fpeak. 


She roufed up her fire, and fhe heaped her clean board, 
With hazel nuts, milk, and brown bread ; 
Full large were her wifhes, but {mall was her hoard, 
Yet all that poor Barb’ra could give or afford, 
Before the wet ftrangers the fpread. 


And now blazed the wood, and the lady drew near, 
And taking the hand of the maid, 

** Alas! do vou live in this lonely hut here, 

“* Do you ftay all alone, in this feafon fo drear, 
“ And are you not deeply afraid ?”” 


My parents are dead,’ weeping faft, the replied— 

While her eyes fought the young archer’s form, 

I have lived in this hut ever fince they both died, 

And can have no fear, but of fome fudden tide, 

““ When the country’s o’erflowed by a ftorm.” 
Gz / 
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The lady fighed kindly, but fmiling then faid, 
« You are young, lovely, poor and alone, 

“ And if you will quit, for my fake, this rude fhade, 

** Y will bear you from fcenes where fuch terrors invade, 
“© And watch o’er your fate as my own.” 


Barb’ra caft down her eyes in a tumult of thought, 
While the youth took her hand and drew near, 
His voice, like rich mufic, his words {weetly fraught 
With foften’d perfuafion, poor Barbara taught 

To defert the wild banks of the Wear. 


Next morn in an equipage coftly and light, 
She was borne from the banks of the Wear, 

She faw her lone hut thro’ the trees breaking bright, 

For the fun, from its window, pour’d full on the fight 
She faw, and fhe gave it a tear. 


But placed in a villa, whofe marble arcades 
Seem’d raifed by the fingers of {prites, 

She roam’d with furprize thro’ its long colonades, 

Its Turkifh pavillions, its foft poplar fhades, 
And all its enchanting delights. 


At morn, with Rofalba, would Barbara rove, 
Thro’ the magical fcenery around, 

Or in low and light carriages, {fportively drove, 

By Thaddeus, thro’ paths in the foreft, where love 
Seem’d in fhades to inflié a frefh wound. 


And while her young heart thrill’d with joy at the views 
Rofa pour’d on her flexible ear, 

The deeds of the brave, or the voice of the mufe, 

And would oft, in the language of genius, infule 
Truths, fublime and important as clear. 
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And Thaddeus would walk by their fide, while his eyes 
Beam’d the luftre and force of his foul, 

Would force. by his ardour, their energies rife, 

Or would foften them down to humanity’s fighs, 
And bid the bleft tear-currents roll, 











Barb’ta faw, and obferv’d, and as daily her mind 
Expanded with wifdom and tafte, 

She learn’d to appreciate a heart fo refined, 

Where virtue and charms were fo foothingly joined, 
And both by philanthropy graced, 


She would hang on his arm, while fhe watch’d his foft tear 
Fall o’er objed&ts his bounty relieved ; 

Ah! then her fad heart felt that Thaddeus was dear, 

And pierced with regret fhe would think of the Wear, 
When firfi the keen flame fhe received. 


In her black brilliant eyes, in her bluthes, and air, 
Burn’d the paffion fhe could not repel— 

But foon, O! too foon, to the fpectre of care, ° 

The fair phantom turn’d, and of love in defpair, 
Barb’ra’s heart felt the agonized f{pell, 


For Thaddeus loved Rofa; and now came the day, 
When to Thaddeus her hand was refign’d : 
Barb’ra felt her heart breaking, and haft’ning away, 
She left the fair feat, and its vallies fo gay, 
But left all her comfort behind. 


Changed, and fad, fhe return’d to the banks of the Wear, 
More lovely, and cultured too well, 

All night fhe would wander to watch the moon clear, 

To think of an object far diftant, but dear, 
And ftill on his loved name to dwell, 


G¢5 
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Whole days would fhe fit by the waves as they pafs’d, 
As if watching their waters flow down, 
Unmindful how frequent and cold blew the blaft, 
Tho’ wild o’er her face, and her bofom, it caft 
Her hair in loofe maffes of brown. 


But not long did fhe watch the Wear’s current and way, 
For pale grew her cheek, and her fteps , 

No longer were feen ’mong the leaves, which the day 

In fhowers fhook adown the deep vallies of grey ;— 
Alas! by the river the fleeps. 


And there o’er her grave, which her mem’ry endears, 
Rofa fighs, as fhe looks at the cot; 
And ftill at the fod, Thaddeus wandering appears, 
And thinks on poor Barb’ra, and wets it with tears, 
And mourns o’er her love and her cot.— 
ANNA MARIA PORTER, 


a 


THE MESSAGE, 
OR AN APOLOGY FOR BEARDS. 
To a Young Lady who appeared to diflike them, 
ND will you, Mary, take offence, 
And ftyle it arrant impudence, 
Phat man, a plant by nature rear’d, 

Should grow, and ripen with a beard? 
But I muft wrong a gentle maid, 
By faying what fhe never faid, 
She only meant, that beauty dear, 
Should never meet with aught fevere. 
There is, I think, a pretty thing, 
Which decks the bofom of the fpring, 
And which, as ev’ry gard’ner knows, 
Gard’ners and poets call a rofe. 
This rofe, though fweeteft of the train, 
That lingers on the fummer plain, 
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Has (if you doubt it, look below,) 

A hardier ftem on which to blow, 
That item, ungentle too I ween, 

The gentleft rofe has yet been feen 
To kifs; and oft, with {miles moft {weet, 
With {miling tears her ftem to greet. 
Perhaps my plaintiff will reply, 

“ How does this point to you and I? 
“ Tcannot, no—not I, divine 

“ The meaning of each tedious line.” 
Well then, were I at nature’s voice, 
To form, ’tis true, a modelefs choice, 


But fuch a choice as happinefs 


Would ftill, through nature’s term, carefs ; 
I'd take a maiden {weet as fair, 
(For thoufands breathe in Britith air) 


And by her fide I’d ftrive to place 
A man who look’d of Britifh race. 
Not one, indeed, whofe mimic gait 
Seems form’d to ftrut in idle ftate, 
Nor he whofe inexpreffive eyes 
Roll vacant mid our noon-day fkies. 
His cheeks might wear the fun-burnt down, 
That mocks the palenefs of the town; 
His eye fhould boaft that confcious fire, 
Which cowards meet, and then expire. 
Created {cenes by contraft thine, 
And bafer worlds make heaven divine: 
If fofter beauty would appear, 
A rougher beauty muft be near. 
’Tis faid, and here “ the Meffage”’ ends, 
That much with bearded-ftrength depends ; 
And that, if woman ever fear’d, 
It was the man without a beard! 
JOSEPH. 
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TO ANTONIO. 


WHO STRIVES TO FALL IN LOVE. 


H! fearch not thus, in ftarry eyes, 
And blufhing tints, that power to find, 
Who bids the tear of torture rife, 
And binds in bonds the human.mind! 


O! {eek not, in the figure light, 

Of youth, and grace, that God to view: 
It is not, where pure luftres bright, 

Beam from the eye’s celeftial hue ; 


Nor, where by beauty’s magic hand, 

The face, and form, bewitching fhine— 
Not ever here, the feeling bland, 

Lingers to melt that heart of thine. 


Nor all a mingled world of grace, 

Of beauties, can thy bofom warm, 
Except, thro’ ong peculiar face, 

Glows, for that breaft, a fecret charm ; 


Some charm, which to no feature owes, 
No tint, no garb, its forceful power; 

A charm which fympathy beftows, 
The magnet of thy fated hour. 


Yet, feek not, gentle coufin! Love, 
for ah! what pangs true lovers fee}, 
Pangs that no other hearts can prove, 


No other's language e’er reveal. 
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More happy now, when every form 
Delights thine eye, nor thrills thy foul ; 

Sheds funfhine, nor with jealous ftorm, 
Awakens pains that fpurn controul. 


Then feek no more, but light, and free, 
For friendfhip live—and love difdain ; 
Soft, thornlefs wreaths, one weaves for thee, 


The other, links a poifon’d chain. 
ANN. 





ODE ON CAMBREA, 
A MOUNTAIN IN CORNWALL; 
BY PETER PINDAR, ESQ*, 
EAR yonder folitary tower, 
Lone, gloomy ’midft the moony light, 
J roam at midnight’s fpectred hour, 
And climb the wild majeftic height: 
Low to the mountain let me rev’rend bow, 
Where wifdom, virtue, taught their founts to flow. 


Pale on a rock’s afpiring fleep, 
Behold a Druid fits forlorn ; 
I {ee the white-rob’d phantom weep, 
I hear his harp of forrow mourn. 
The vanith’d grove provokes his deepeft figh, 
And altars open’d to the gazing eye. 


* This Ode, which is not to be found in the Works of 
Peter Pindar, was yet written by him, at a very early period 
in his poetical life. We have thought it well worthy of pre- 
fervation; and have accordingly entwined it with the PAR~ 
NASSIAN GARLAND. 


EDITOR. 
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Permit me, Druid, here to ftray, 

And ponder ’mid the drear retreat ; 
To wail the folitary way, 

Where wifdom held her hallow’d feat ; 
Here let me roam, in fpite of folly’s fmile, 
A penfive pilgrim o’er each pitied pile. 


Poor ghoft! no moré the Druid race, 
Shall here their facred fires refume ; 
No more their fhow’rs of incenfe blaze ; 
No more their tapers gild the gloom. 
Lo! fnakes obfcene along the temples creep, 
And foxes on the broken altars fleep. 


No more beneath the golden brook, 

The treafures of the grove fhall fall; 
Time triumphs o’er each blafted oak, 

Whofe power at length fhall crufh the ball. 
Led by the wrinkl’d pow’r, with gladden’d mien, 
Gigantic ruin treads the weeping {cene. 


No more the bards in ftrains fublime, 
The actions of the brave proclaim, 
Thus refcuing, from the rage of time, 
Each glorious deed, approv’d by fame. 
Deep in the duft each lyre is laid-unftrung, 
While mute for ever flecps each tuneful tongue 


Here wifdom’s, virtue’s awful voice, 
Infpir’d the youths of Cornwall’s plains; 
With fuch no more thefe hills rejoice, 
But, fullen, death-like, filence reigns. 
While melancholy in yon mould’ring tow’r, 
Sits lit'ning to old ocean’s diftant roar, 
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Let others, heedlefs of the hill, 
With eye incurious pafs along ; 
My Mufe with grief the fcene fhall fill, 
And {well with fofteit fighs her fong: 
Ah! pleas’d each Druid manfion to deplore, 
Where wifdom, virtue dwelt, but dwell no more, 


EEE 


SONNET, 


TO A BELOVED FRIEND. 
BY MR. R. A. DAVENPORT. 
I have wifh’d and watch’d each weary hour 
\ For thy return! and now fhall bloated pride, 
Foe to each {weet affection, with rude power 
Seck our heaven-witnefs’d friendfhip to divide ! 
Not fortune’s favour’d minion is thy friend ; 
A foul that dreads but fhame, is all his ftore: 
For this! fhall the dark fiend our union rend, 
And fternly bid thee think on me no more > 
But I do know thee well: know thou wilt fpurn 
His grovelling purpofe with a noble fcorn, 
And to thy friend, with fmiles of welcome turn ; 
Though him nor wealth, nor pageantry adorn ! 
Thefe though he boaft not, he fhall give to thee 
Friendfhip fincere—from fordid motives free. 





IRVIN. 
OW beneath yon cyprefs’ gloom, 
Sleeps young Irvin void of care; 
Flowrets wild adorn his tomb, 


Scenting fweet the vernal air. 
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It was his to wield the lance, 

Bend the bow, and curb the fteed: 
His, to mingle in the dance, 

His, to tune the warbling reed. 


He that fleeps beneath yon fhade, 
Oft hath heard the battle’s roar, 
By Rodolpho low he’s laid, 
And fhall couch the fpear no more. 


Him no more the fun fhall greet, 
Gleaming o’er the fpangled thorn ; 


Nor never more the wild-roe fleet, 
Startle at his founding horn. 


Oft he piere’d the briftled boar, 
Rufhing fwift the woods along ; 

But yon wavirg groves no more, 
Echo with his rural fong. 


When foftly blows the evening gale, 
Skimming o’er the dufky wave, 

Him the maidens oft bewail, 
Chaunting o’er his early grave. 


Wand’ring near the dimpled brook, 
Oft the fhepherd paffing by, 
Paufes on his fylvan crook, 
Drops a tear, and heaves a figh. 


Low beneath yon cyprefs’ gloom, 
Sleeps young Irvin void of care ; 
Flowrets wild adom his tomb, 
Scenting fweet the vernal air. 
Lynn, 
17th Dec. 1797: 














Literary Revictw, 





Memoirs, ilufirating the Hiftory of Facobinifm. A 
Tranflation from the French of the Abbé Barreul. 
Booker, Bond Street. Vol. l.and II. bds. 


HIS is a work of real utility and moment: and 

we have only to regret the inability of the prefent 

tranflation, which is certainly beneath the original. 

That our readers may determine this point, we prefent 
them the following famples. 


By the T ranflator— 


“ At an early period of the French revolution there ap- 
peared a feét calling itfelf Jacobin, and teaching, that all men 
were equal and free! In the name of their diforganizing li- 
berty they trampled under foot the altar and the throne; they 
ftimulated all nations to rebellion, and aimed at plunging 
them ultimately into the horrors of anarchy. ‘At its firft ap- 
pearance, this fect counted 300,000 adepts, and it was fup- 
ported by two millions of men, tcattefed through France, 


armed with torches and pikes, and all the firebrands of 
revolution.” 


A /iterad tranflation of the fame paffage, by another 
hand— 


“ Under the difaftrous name of Jacobins, a feé& has ap- 
peared in the firft days of the French revolution, teaching that 
all men were equal and free; trampling under foot, in the 
name of this equality, of this diforganizing liberty, altars and 
thrones, calling—under the name of this fame equality, this 
fame liberty, all nations to the difaiters of rebellion, and to 
the horrors of anarchy. 

“ From the firft inftant of its appearance, this fe&t found 
itfelf 300,000 adepts ftrong, fuftained by two millions of 

Vor, III, H 


almsy 
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arms, which moved at its command throughout France, armed 
with torches, pikes, and all the thunders of the revolution.” 


This paffage is from the introduétory part of thé 
Abbé’s memoirs, where, if any where, we might look 
for dignity and force ; and where, in faét, thefe qualities 
are effentially neceflary. But they are not to be met 
with in the language of the tranflator, though, as the 
reader may fee, for we have given, as we profeffed, but 
a /iteral verfion from the French; they are not wanting 
in the pages of Barreul. Herein our tranflator is de- 
ficient—he has neither the fpirit, nor the beauty of his 
author ; and he is even far from being always literal. 
In the fecond ftage of his journey, indeed, Vol. I1. of 
thefe “‘ Memoirs,” he appears to have imbibed aclittle 
vigour, and, now and then, to put himfelf upon a foot. 
ing with his mafter. We hope, before the end of their 
travels, that they will not fail to affociate more cordially, 
-At prefent this interefting work has all the appearance 
of a drudge.tranjiation. 

An analyfis of the “ Memoirs” themfelves, in con- 
nection with profeffor Robinfon’s publication, will com- 
mence with the appearance of M. Barreul’s third 
volume. 

ER 


Walfinzgham, or the Pupil of Nature. By Mrs. Robinfon. 
4 Vols. 16s. fewed. Longman. 

HAT a rich banquet have we not enjoyed in 

the perufal of zhis work! All the fweets of fancy, 

the poignancy of patlion, the delicacies of fentiment, 
and the energies of gentus, have contributed to feaft us 
with ambrofia and nectar: we have partaken of them 
greedily, and as gratefully; and now: render the fair 
donor of the feait her proper meed (in this inftance) 
unbounded ‘applaufe. Never have we read any novel 
of thefe days, fo uniformly interefting. It hurries the 
reader forward with refiftlefs enthufiafm, and eager 
intereft. He pants for the developement of the myf- 
tery, 
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tery, and the final fate of Walfingham ; while fubor- 
dinate interefts, called into power by the exquifite pen 
of the authorefs, feize upon the mind, and engage every 
thought. To fketch the plot would be to deftroy its 
force: we fhall, therefore, only commend its nice 
condudt, novelty, and perfpicuity, while we warmly 

raife the beautiful refle€tions, and much of the poetry 
interfperfed through the letters. The>charaéters -of 
Dr. Pimpernel, Mr. Optic, and Mrs. Woodford, are 
critically delineated; and that of Lord Kengarth, is 
drawn in the true fpirit of originality,and truth. The 
jut fatire upon the fafhionable vices, deferves the praife 
of virtue ; yet cou/d we cenfure one part of the work, 
it would be that wherein Walfingham fo {crupujoufly 
relates thefe fcenes: it is fomewhat improbable, that a 
man bowed down by calamities, could be able to give 
fuch Judicrous dialogues, with fo much accuracy and 
apparent eafe. But this isa fault which, like the fpecks 
upon the fun, would only be obferved by the fevere 
fcrutiny of criticifm. The hiftory concludes rather 
abruptly; and we feel fomething like a want in our 
bofoms, after reading the laft letter. Why did Mrs. 
Robinfon omit fo lovely an opportunity of difplaying 
her pathetic powers, by hurrying over the meeting 
of Sydney and Waifingham ? Why did the not fatisfy 
every with concerning two beings fo interefting? We 
had wept for their forrows; why not permit the tears 
x flow, in the luxury of joy, over the union of their 
earts ? 


- TC 


Biographical Anecdotes of Eminent Perfons. 3 vols. 8vo. 
18s. bds. Longman. 


WE have now fu many books of anecdotes, and 
under various other names, that it becomes ne- 
ceffary to examine them more attentively. That before 
us, though extended into Three Volumes, has little 
claim to approbation. The fecrets which it profeftes 
Hz co 
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to reveal, have long been known to thofe who are ac. 
quainted with the political hiftory of this reign; and 
the difcovery of JuNrus is too trifling to excite a 
remark. The eel has hitherto eluded every attempt 
that has been made to intercept him. He has worked 
through whole bafkets of Fifhermen, and regained his 
original waters. 


re 


The Invincible Ifland; a Poem: with Introdudory 
Obfervations on the Prefent War. By Percival 
Stockdale. pp. 63. 2s. Clarke; Rivington. 


WE are, on two accounts, happy in announcing 

this poem to our readers.—Though written by 
a real lover of freedom, it breathes a juft abhorrence of 
that licentioufnefs which has cloaked itfelf with the 
facred robe : and we are pleafed to obferve it unfound- 
ed, that our men of true genius in poetry were given 
to the new doétrines of the day. 

The “ Introduétory Obfervations”’ contain fome of 
the beft ftri€tures we have feen on Mr. Erfkine’s pam- 
phlet ; and a very forcible juftification of the war as it 
refpeéts the conduét of Britain. 

We proceed to the poem; our limits not permitting 
us to dwell longer on the prefatory remarks. The 
following beautiful paffage, while confidered as the 
great charaéter of poetry, is likewife an apology (if 
apology can here be mentioned) for the * Invincible 


Ifland :”’ 


“¢ When freed from low purfuits, our minds attend; 
Each moral poet is his country’s friend : 
’Tis true, the precepts glide; they /oft/y fteal, 
But /ure/y, to the mafs of public weal. 
The favourites of thé mufe, with fine controul ; 
With force delightful, draw the captive foul ; 
Sutfufe all moral truth with charming grace; 
And pufh the virtues of the human race; 
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They feel not, while the nine their temples crown, 
Envy’s mean arts, nor pride’s prefumptuous frown.” 


We cannot deny a place to this admirable tribute to 
the talents of Lord Malmefbury : it is clofely conneéted 
with the energetic defcription of France : 


Their own they pufh ; intent on high renown, 


“ May Malmefbury deign attention to my lays; 
And from no venal pen accept his praife ! 

Let from the fcholar’s mind a tribute flow; 
Andas a Briton take the thanks I owe. 

Oft with thy * father my cnamoured youth 
Wooed, in his groves Athenian, beauteous truth : 
And as his comment on my fpirit wrought, 
The Stagytite more clearly met my thought; 
The more I loved what god-like Plato taught. 
While thus I reafoned with the good, and wile, 
Phoebus, in June, too-early left the fkies! 

The fon is worthy to fucceed the fire ; 

Thine is his virtue; thine his attic fire: 

Born to contraft thyfelf, in wayward times, 
With dire abettors of all human crimes; 

Born, as a Britith delegate, to thow 

How far ingenuous dignity can go; 

While by the French tranfadtions was exprefled 
What bafenefs can pollute the human breaft, 


“ Thefe are the pygmies, who, all-good, all- wife, 
In their vain fancy, to old Romans rife; 
Thefe are the generous fathers of mankind, 
Who promife that by fome propitious wind, 
Their heaven-fent fleets, our coafts, ere long, fhrall fee ;— 
They land; they conquer; and they make us free! 
Who would not Jaugh, this impious boaft to hear; 
Did not its smfzous nonfenfe wound our ear ? 
Say, fince your monarch’s death, ye vaunting elves, 
What liberty have you enjoyed yourfelves? 

* In this paffage I allude to the works of the late celebrated 
James Harris, Efq. of Salifbury; which I ftudied with great 
pleafure; and which are highly, and equally diftinguifhed by 
their learning, their elegance, and their zeal for virtue. 


H 3 Now, 
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Now, nine long years in aéting madly wrong 

(Various, and dire events, have made them long!) 
You’ve paffed: thus, from your revolution’s date, 
Crimes heaped on crimes have driven your headlong fate. 
Thofe years what deeds of genuine glory grace? * 
Bombait, and blood, and rapine fill the {pace ! 

Eager, abroad, your neighbour’s rights to feize; 

At home, to trample on your own decrees ; 

Confufion en confufion you have hurled; 

The Pandemonium of our upper world! 


“ Not polity’s mere elements you know ; 
Of order ignorant; to its blifs a foe! 
Tell me :—with intellectual vifion ftrong ; 
While a blind chaos whirls your ftate fo long ;— 
Tell me; with tranquil ftudy have you feen, 
What Locke, what Montefquieu, what Sydney mean? 
Have you the paths to the beft {cience trod; 
By which a man participates his God? 
Have you implored that God to dart a. beam, 
To light you through the complicated theme ? 
That mighty theme, whofe blefiings, as they flow, 
~ Cheer, and exalt, our being here below; 
The theme that fpreads fair plenty o’er a land, 
While juft obedience bows to juft command; 
That cheers the hufband’s labour, charms the wife, 
And throws Elyfium round connubial life ; 
That, brought to aétion, fires all minds, all hearts ; 
Stirs all great paffions, urges all fine arts ; 
To love of country, and to glory, wakes 
The fouls of Duncans, as the fouls of Drakes; 
Excites the bard to energetic lays; - 
His deareft recompence, that country’s praife : 
Brings matchlefs orators to fplendid day ; 
Gives Pitt’s, and Fox’s genius, all their play ! 
That theme; that conftitation, at this hour, 
(Bieft influence of her large, pervading power !) 
That theme; that conftitution now invites, 
Intreats her Fox to plead her facred rights ; 
She hopes, in the palladium of Ais mind, 
For fafety from the refufe of mankind ; 
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Woos him his lefs ambition to forego, 

And pour his greater on the common foe; 

To grafp, in friendthip, England’s whole expanfe; 
To feel nought hoftile to his peace but France; 
His Britifh brother-lion proud to join ; 

And add new luftre to the fearlefs line: 

She woos him fill to earn more high renown, 
More vivid foliage for the patriot’s crown. 


“© Sage policy! how powerful is its plan! 
To his laft excellence it brightens man! 
Its complex operations fteal along ; 
In filence, active ; in gradation, ftrong ; 
For ever verging to thetr parent-goal, 
Their god-like aim; the welfare of the whole! 


“¢ Ye ftupid atheifts! moves this fine machine 
In your tumultuous, fanguinary fcene f 
Make yow its laws your knowledge, or your care * 
Murderers of all that’s good, and wife, and fair! 


** Your nation with the farce of kingly power 
At firft you mocked; poor phantom of an hour! 
No proper preffure to that king you gave, 

Jn the ftate’s weight ;—a mere confpicuous flave ! 
Statefmen, unparalleled through every age! 
Shall all your crudities difgrace my page ? 
Councils; conventions; and affemblies loud ; 
Each, a mechanic, upftart, bawling crowd ; 
Diretories, more grave, and famous far ; 
Great in their nervous arguments for war! 
Let me but {kim thefe monfters in my ftrains ; 
e thapelefs progeny of moon-ftriick brains. 
No railing, this; men of difcerning eye 
Blunders in all your plans at once defery ; 
You work on no ftroi:z bafe; your fabrics all, 
As foon as reared, are tottering to their fall ; 
Soon (for no part fupports, no part coheres) 
They fink, and crafh, and thunder round your ears.” 


The tranfition to Britain, is at once natural and fub- 
lime : 


These 
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“« Thefe men have promifed, on fome genial day, 

To cheer our darkened ifle with Freedom’s ray ; 
Tranfcendent merit paffed our own to make, 

And {pare our nation for their Newton’s fake. 

Oh! hallowed, long; oh! venerable name! 

Art thou difhonoured by injurious fame! 

Thy name fhould ftrike thofe fiends with filent awe ; 
Saint of Religion’s, prieft of Nature’s law !”” 


But, relying on the firm fuccour of that Providence 
who has hitherto fupported us, and in the exertion of 
our Native energies, we may yet exclaim with the 
poet— 5 q 

“ Mute be the croaking prophets of the day ; 

Creating danger; raifing vain difmay, 
Whene’er a {peck of public ill appears ;— 
French, in their hopes ; or fema/e, in their fears!’ 

‘© Even in the fierceft war is Britain bleffed ; 
With no deftrudtive ravages diftreffed ; 

Even now her fons are nat compelled to ceafe 
‘The tweet employments, and the joys of peace: 
Environed with tranquillity, the fwain ° 

Rears the new hay ; and reaps the golden grain; 
Commerce with ufual vigour fpreads her fails ; 
And England’s fortune fends aufpicious gales : 
From human blifs no founds difcorcant jar, 

But Faction’s clamour, with its wordy war.”? 


Viewing thefe our peculiar, and, to every appearance, 
permanent advantages, the poct again breaks forth in 
all the vigour and majefty of his fubje&&\— 

“ There-are incentives in the roll of fate, 

Which, in collifion with a mighty ftate, 

Would fe ftrike fire ;—fuch talents would fhoot forth ; 
Such emulation; fuch exerted worth ; - 

That were its conftitution in decline; 

With all its ancient luftre it would thine. 

My country! juftly every Briton's pride ; 

Where Freedom ftill is anxious to refide ; 

Recaufe, conftrained from other lands to flee, 

She found her walls of adamant in thee! 
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Great patronefs of man’s eternal caufe; 

His mild religion, and his equal laws! 

From diftant ages Providence’s care ; 

Parent of galiant fons, and daughters fair ! 
Where, in the cultivated rural {cene, 

Ceres and Flora wear their brighteft mien ! 

And where, in focal elegance aré joined 

The charms of perfon, and the charms of mind: 
Of faze philofophers a numerous train ; 

Of men mot powerful in poetic ftrain! 

Should haman excellence our fearch engage, 
In: iecotierts ag down, from age to = 

While memory travels, too, from pole to pole; 
The firfl achievements of the human foul, 

Great Queen of Iflands, we thal] find in thee, 
Divine at lana, and terrible at fea ! 

Since Europe, now, her arbitrefs reveres ; 

And looks to thee, with mingled hopes, and fears ; 
Of al! the deeds that Britifh annals praife, 

From virtuous Alfred’s down to George’s days ; 
When thou muft act the moft diftinguithed part; 
When all thy glories prefs upon my heart; 
When with emphatic voice thy honour calls; 
Accept the v eife that flows, the tear that falls! 


“ Sons of the men, whom times remoter faw 
Their conquering {words againft oppreffion draw ; 
With hearts elate, and fteady march advance, 

To the pale lihes of their trembling France ; 

Oft taught to bleed; but never taught to fly ; 
Refolve, once more, to conquer orto die! ! 

Oh! give not peerlefs beauty, ftrongeft mind, 

To the declared affaffins of mankind ! 

Make no mean peace with monfters that retain 
Nought faithful nought religious; nought humane 
Against our univerfe ¢heir threats are hurled ; ; 
Defend yourfelves, and you defend the world!” 


Tr. Stockdale is not of that number who are neat 
without beauty, and faulty without faults. He loves 


** The generous roughnefs of a nervous line >” 


and, 
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and, almoft carelefs of the leffer graces of verfification, 
he only aims to exprefs, in language at oncé fimple and 
imprefiive, thofe grand ebullitions of feeling which give 
dignity to every phrafeology. Accordingly there are 
to be found in the INVINCIBLE IsLAND, fome neg. 
ligent and profaic lines; but they arc, when compared 
with the minute polith of the generality of his contem. 
poraries, the negligencies of a Dryden. And when we 
confider the advanced age of the poet, (or, rather the 
man,) we cannot too much admire that vigour of mind 
which is difplayed in every page of the poem : a vigour, 
‘ in this inftance, both of the head and of the heart. 


<a EE 


Cinthelia, or the Woman of Ten Thoufand. By G, 
Walker, Author of Theodore Cyphon. 4 Vols. 145, 
fewed. Crofby. 


(CNTHELIA is attached to an amiable young man, 

* whom for family motives fhe nobly relinquithes, 
and marries the diffipated, but opulent Harry Mobile, 
who paffes through the various ftages of wealthy vice, 
to the loweft depths of want and brutality. She follows 
his fortunes to America; where fhe endures the horrors 
of war, anéthe profligacy of her hufband, like @ woman 
of tex thoufand; her merits, and his own fufferings, 
reclaim her hufband ; and, on their return to England, 
fortune {miles upon them once more. But the very 
repentance of Mr. Mobile accelerates his death; and 
fhe is afterwards prevailed upon to marry a former 
lover, whofe worth conftitutes her felicity, without any 
love on her fide. . 

We can by no means refufe the warmeft tribute of 
praife, tothe moral tendency of this book, and to the 
exquifite ftyle in which the charaéter of Cinthelia is 
conceived and executed: fhe is-nature throughout; 
though of the moft perfeé kind: and in every fituation 
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interefts and charms. With all this merit, and the 
additional one of probability, and novelry of incident, 
this work is faulcy 1a particular inftances., The fathion- 
able feenes are utterly deftitute of the flighteft refem- 
blance to their originals. The vices of the court are 
dreffed in the fame garb with thofe of the city ;~ the 
author has forgotten, or been ignorant of that delufive 
fptendour with which fafhion robes the demon of plea- 
fure, and which, if pourtrayed to youth, muft aét as a 
beacon for their fafety. ~ He has alfo tranflated the lan- 
guage of Thames-ftreet to the air of St. James’s, and 
has given to drawing-room beauties, all the illiterate 
vulgarity of cockney miffes; he has evidently never 
mixed in thefe fcenes; how then can he pretend to 
decide upon them, and to hold up every character 
within them as objeéts of deteftation? Mr. Walker 
was here too zealous in the caufe of virtue; for he has 
been illiberal and unjuft. But the novel, with all this, 
is a good novel. 


~<a ieee 
The Philanthrope, after the manner of a Periodical 


Paper. {mall 8vo. pp. 280. 4s. boards. Cadell and 
Davies. 


T is always with confiderable pleafure to ourfelves, 
that we recommend, to the attention of our readers, 

a work of merit. ‘* The Philanthrope” is a work of 
this defcription: it embraces a varicty of topics, moft of 
which are treated with elegance and perfpicuity ; many. 
of them with uncommon mgenuity. Where is allo fome 


beautiful’ poetry in this little volumes 
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The Satires of Perfius, tranflated by W. Drummond, M.P. 
Foolf{cap 8vo. fine. 4s.6d. White. 


‘THis tranflation is a very elegant one. All the de- 

formities of Perfius, fo vifible in Dryden’s verfion, 
are carefully veiled by Drummond, in conformity with 
the prefent growth of refinement. And for this reafon 
it is not Perfius. Where we fee Mr. Drummond with. 
out his original, we fee him to the greateft advantage. 
His Prefatory Dialogue is uncommonly beautiful. His 
di€tion, in the higheft degree polifhed, is yet natural 
and unaffected. And it proves, what is not generally 
underftood, that the perfeétion of art is nature: and 
that no writer can ever arrive at that excellence which 
we diftinguifh as zatural, without infinite affiduity and 
art. We have very feldom feen a poet whofe language 
is fo refined, while, apparently, unftudied: and whofe 
numbers are fo {weet, without in the leaft approaching 
to latiety. 


PE Ra renee — 


Memoirs relating to the French Revolution. By the Mar- 
quis de Boutlié. Tranflated from the French Manu- 
- fiript. 8vo. pp. 564. Cadell and Davies. 


I* would be far from difficult to fill the whole of the 
Literary Review with extraéts from thefe Me- 
moirs. The Marquis having been frequently afperfed 
in the part which he has performed on the revolutionary 
theatre of France, has publithed this work with a view 
to exonerate himfelf from the injuries which he thus 
incurred. It muft be immediately apparent, that fuck 
a vindication would contain fome faéts but little known 
before, and fet other ftatements which had claimed the 
merit of popularity, in a very different fituation. This 
the Marquis has effected. But, of the various circum- 
fiances which here crowd on our attention, we fhail 
confine ourtelves, more particularly, to his charaéter- 
iftics 
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iftics of eminent men; as they appear to us to be juft 
and difpaffionate, as well as interefting. Of 


FREDERICK THE GREAT: 


“ Received by Frederick in a manner which furpaffed my 
expectations, I had opportunities of approaching him, of fee- 
ing him frequently in his retired moments: here, divefted of 
his grandeur and majeity, the hero of his age appeared only 
aman, as fuperior to others by the brilliancy of his under- 
ftanding and the vigour of his mind, as by his elevated rank 
and ftation. His philofophy was improved by his experience 
in the ait of governing men; and the fovereign who knew 
how to make every paffion contribute to the fafety and hap- 
pinefs of the community over which he prefided, difplayed 
more true wifdom than thofe philofophers who, pretending to 
fubje&t them to the dominion of reafon, have overthrown that 
focial order, which could alone be preferved by the authority 
of the prince and the power of the laws. 

“ The more effential virtues of this prince were likewife 
accompanied by the moft amiable qualities. No man who 
had frequented the beft company in Europe poffeffed more 
politenefs, more affibility, or more engaging manners. No 
philofopher or man of letters was better informed or poffeffed 
more extenfive knowledge. His converfation, inftructive and 
interefting, was enlivened by brilliant fallies, and frequently 
by pointed raillery. Eafe and freedom added new charms to 
a fuciety in which every one. was left at liberty to contribute 
to the general entertainment. Thofe who had for a few hours 
enjoyed the converfation of Frederick, went away with a 
much higher opinion of their own underftanding than they 
had before ; all their intelleétual faculties were unfolded, and 
they felt themfelves in a manner ele¢trified. 

‘“‘ This prince bad undoubtedly faults, he is even reproach 
ed with vices: but where is the man exempt from them, par- 
ticularly if he be deftined to aét a confpicuous part upon the 
theatre of life ?”” 

THE EMPEROR JOSEPH: 

“ On my arrival at Prague I was prefented to Jofeph. 

The virtues, qualities, defeéts, and inconfiftencies of this 


monarch are well known. At the time I faw him he was en- 
Vou. IIL, I gaged 
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gaged in deftroying the ‘feodal fyftem, and the old monar- 
chical forms in the greater part of his dominions. Under pre- 
text of releafing his people from fervitude, he fought to de- 
prive the noblemen and great lords of thofe prerogatives 
which made them fovereigns, and rather his vaffals than his 
fubjeéts. He was altering the ancient conftitution of thofe 
rich provinces which ftill preferved their reprefentative affem- 
blies ; and was attempting in all of them to eftablith a mili- 
tary government, like that of Pruffia. Effectually to anni- 
hilate fuperftition, he attacked the eftablifhed religion of his 
dominions, and to correét the abufes of the clergy, he feized 
upon their riches. 

“ Atthe fame time he projected the acquifition of Ba- 
varia, in exchange for the Low Countries, where a great fer- 
mentation had been excited by his innovations, and where he 
had razed all the fortreffes. He was involving Holland ina 
war which was likely to intereft all the great powers of 
Europe; and he extended his ambitious views even to the 
frontiers of Turkey. 

“ All thefe different projeéts the emperor undertook at 
once, and in all he failed. At his death, which happened a 
few years after, he faw his fineft provinces revolt, drive out 
his troops, and eclare open war againft him, whilft the reft 
appeared ready to imitate their example. The only thing in 
which he fucceeded, was in forming an excellent army, and 
eftablifhing a formidable military power. 

“ Towards the end of -the year I returned to France, and 
took the firft opportunity of reprefenting to M. de Vergennes 
the advantages that might be expected, fhould France detach 
herfelf from her alliance with the houfe of Auftria, which had 
ever been more pernicious than ufeful, and enter into the 
grand confederation projected by the king of Prufha. He 
coutcided with me in opinion, but faid that it would always 
be time enough to make a treaty with Pruffia. I objeéted to 
delay, reprefenting the inconveniences which might refult 
trom it, and particularly that it would furnifh an opportunity 
for the king of England to enter into the league; I added, 
that I knew fteps had already been taken for that purpofe. 
He was ftruck with this remark, and faid with an air of con- 
vi@tion, “ Believe me, fir, it does not depend upon me.” 

This was exaétly the obfervation made to me, whilft in 
Prufa, 
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Pruffia, by the abbé Baftiani, who feared the weaknefs of our 
government and the intrigues of our court. I found an op- 
portunity however of mentioning the fame fubjeét to the 
king, and had with him a long converfation upon it. His 
majefty did not make me the fame anfwer as his minifter, 
which he might have done; his difcourfe was full of pru- 
dence, good fenfe, and knowledge of the ftate of politics. He 
feemed to me to diflike the emperor, and to fear the king of 
Pruffia.’’ 


There feems to be a general coincidence of opinion, 
refpeéting the abilities of NECKAR: 

“ Neckar,” fays the marquis, * viewed France with the 
eyes of a citizen of Geneva; and Louis, already prepofleffed, 
faw it through thofe of his minifter; he readily adopted his 
fatal fyftem, and the monarch placed himfelf at the head of a 
confpiracy againft the monarchy, which he facrificed in the 
hope of making his fubje&ts more happy; for never prince 
loved his people better, as no one ever more fully experienced 
their ingratitude.”’ 

« Frenchmen !”? continues our author, “ when I reflect on 
the crimes with which a great number-of you are polluted, 
my pen drops from my hand! With what favage barbarity 
did you treat-the moft humane, the moft benevolent of princes, 
and the beft of men! What facrifices did he not make, if not 
for your happinefs, at leaft to comply with your withes ! 

“ Tf thefe are effaced from your memory, | will remind 
you of them. On his acceffion to the throne, you earneftly 
defired the reftoration of the parliaments which Louis the 
Fifteenth had been obliged to abolifh: this he granted. The 
minifters he chofe appeared to him to be men of the greateft 
w:fdom, integrity, and abilities ; and fuch he always fought 
during the whole of his reign: if he fometimes erred, it was 
the public opinion which mifled him. He abolifhed the 
corvce*, and changed the ancient penal code, which ftill con- 
tained too many veitiges of the ignorance and barbarity of - 


* A law by which the peafantry were compelled to employ 
their own labour and cattle in repaiing the roads, withour 
receiving any recumpence. 
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your forefathers. He firft tried the experiment of provincial 
adminittrations, which he wifhed to eftablith over the whole 
kingdom, for the purpofe of introducing ceconomy into the 
collection of the public taxes, and to prevent partiality in 
levying and affeffing them. He deftroyed the abufe of /ettres 
de cachet, a moderate ufe of which your prejudices rendered 
itill neceffary. He emptied the ftate prifons, which foon con- 
tained only men dangerous to fociety, confined from motives 
of humanity. Conttantly ftudying the eafe and happinefs of 
his people, he affembled the Notables of the kingdom, to 
= the means of accomplifhing his purpofe. You have 
een with what ardour he defired the abolition of the gabelle*, 
and other taxes of a burthenfome nature; if this was not 
effected, the fault muft not be imputed to him. 

«© In the midit of the moft corrupt court he preferved the 
pureft morals, a mild and enlightened piety in the midft of 
irreligion and atheifm, and perfonal economy in the midft of 
unbounded luxury. Ever fteady in the principles of goodnefs, 
and ever ready to comply with your requefts, he freely con- 
fented again to affemble the States General, which the policy, 
or rather the wifdom and prudence, of his predeceffors had 
long difcontinued. He refigned into the hands of your-re- 
prefentatives, intoxicated with the fumes of liberty, his fo- 
vereign authority, defiring only to referve the portion neceffary 
to fecure your happinefs; they ftripped him even of that, 
whilft a licentious and ungovernable mob infulted him and 
threatened his palace. Witnefs the 14th of July, and the sth 
of Odober, when, {till more infolent and outrageous, they 
came to tear him from his refidence by force. He was ear- 
neftly folicited to put himfelf at the head of his troops, to 
efcape from and reprefs their fury. He could have done it, 
and he would then have difconcerted all the projects of thofe 
confpirators who have involved you in guilt; but from moe 
tives of humanity he refufed. He was dragged like a cri- 
minal to your capital, where the palace of his anceftors 
became his prifon; loaded with injusies and infults, his life, 
and that of his family, were continually in danger; the bit- 


* By the gabelle, every perfon was compelled, either to 
take a certain quantity of falt, or to buy it at an arbitrary 
pricey which was different in many provinces, 
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tereft reproaches and moft indecent invectives were heaped 
upon them, Eluding at laft the vigilance of the villains who 
meditated his death, he efcaped from their hands, wifhing to 
fave them from the commiffion of flill greater crimes. Far 
from the walls of Paris he fought a place of refuge, whence he 
might make you hear the voice of reafon, and explain to you 
your real intereft: but he was arrefted as a fugitive, recon- 
duéted to his prifon, and from thence, being firft ftripped of 
his fceptre and his crown, after a long and ftriét confinement, 
he was led to the fcaffold. His auguft head fell under the 
hands of the executioner, and the fame fate awaited that part 
of his family which remained ftill expofed to the barbarity of 
his fanguinary judges. The Athenians, whom you formerly 
refembled in politenefs, in the elegance of your manners, and 
in the delicacy and fubtilty of your wit, but whom you now 
much more refemble in levity and cruelty, put to death 
Socrates the wifeft of men, and they repented of it; you have 
deprived of life the moft virtuous of kings, and ftill celebrate 
the anniverfary of a day which fixed upon the French nation 
a ftain that no time can efface, nor all the laurels of your 
conquering chiefs can cover from the eyes of aftonifhed and 
terrihed pofterity. Prove at leaft by your repentance, that 
the crime of a few was not that of all; fhow that, enchained 
by the tyrants who then governed, and whofe crimes Divine 
vengeance has already punifhed, the French nation has not 
been the accomplice of their monftrous cruelties, but the paf- 
five inftrument, or rather the victim, of their fanguinary 
ambition !*? 


LA FAYETTE, 


“ La Fayette was my near relation; I had known him 
from his infancy, and had obferved his conduét fince his en- 
. trance into life: I feared his fufpicious, diffembling difpofi- 
tion, more than his ambition, which I fhould have been 
happy to fee fatisfied, had he been defirous of faving the king, 
the monarchy, and his country, by arrefting the further pro- 
grefs of the revolution, and eftablifhing the government upon 
principles fuited to France, and to the genius of its inhabi- 
tants. This, la Fayette could have done, and at that time he 
was the only man poffeffed of the power and means of ac- 
complifhing it: but his ambition was without genius or 
13 energy 
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energy to direét it. His only defire was to be confpicuous on 
the theatre of the world, and to make himfeif the fubject of 
converfation ; he was neither an unprincipled man, nor a man 
of depraved morals, but he was not equal to the important 
fituation to which he found himfelf raifed. He did not love 
me, I had often fpoken to him with great freedom; and, a 
year or two before, had reproached him with thofe revolu- 
tionary principles which he entertained, telling him they 
would inevitably involve him in ruin, after having probably 
brought many calamities upon his country.” 


This charaéter is fo little underftood amongft us, that 
it feems proper to fubjoin the following letter, though a 
long one, in elucidation of the general. It is from M. 
Du Chatftelet, to the Marquis. 


Paris, Nov. 10, 1789. 

“ Your letter, my general, obliges me to give you a par- 
ticular account of my conduct towards you and towards M. 
de la Fayette, and the nature of my connection with him, 
which is as follows: I had known M. de la Fayette from my 
infancy, in America and at Paris: I was by no means upon 
intimate terms with him, and from public report had formed 
no very favourable opinion of the purity of his principles. 
The conformity of our fentiments upon the prefent ftate of 
affairs, however, frequently introduced me to him laft winter, 
and his conduct then feemed to me perfectly honourable. At 
the time of the revolution, which took place in the month of 
July, wifhing to fee the ruins of the Baittille, t applied to him 
for permiffion : he was then at the Hotel de Ville, on a fecret 
committee; he propofed to me to remain there, and to fay 
for a pretext, that I was his aide-de-camp. Asa return for 
his politenefs, I thought myfelf under an obligation to attend, 
him on horfeback that and the following day; after which I 
told him that as any other might be equally ufeful to him as 
myfelf, I fhould decline any longer accompanying him; that 
I was always ready to draw my {word in the caufe of liberty, 
but not tedioufly to watte my time for her. I have fince had 
frequent opportunities of feeing M. de la Fayette; he appears 
to me a man entirely occupied with the defire of placing his 
name at the head of the revolution, and of becoming the 

Washington 
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Wathington of France, but without having recourfe to un- 
juitifiable means, He feems to poffefs great prefence of mind, 
a cool judgment, and great aétivity, though in the choice of 
his employment he has not difplayed much difcernment; he 
fhews, I think, great addrefs in availing himfelf of circum- 
ftances, but is deficient in genius to create them: upon the 
whole, a man of good principles and merit, but by no means 
agreat man. Such being my opinion of M. de la Fayette, I 
earneftly defired to cement an union between you two; I 
thought fome meddling intriguers might have purpofely in- 
fpired you with mutual diftruft. Not long after I had formed 
the defign of attempting this object, we were informed that 
Pruffian troops were entering the country of Liege; thefe 
feemed to me deftined to aét againft us, and I mentioned it to 
M. de la Fayette, who likewife was of the fame opinion. 
As his fituation, in fome meafure, placed the difpofal of the 
command of the army in his hands, I afked him what his 
intentions were upon that fubjeét: his anfwer was, that he 
would advance M. de Rochambeau to the command? of it, 
though he thought him much lefs proper for that ftation than 
you; but, added he, I think there would be great danger in 
entrufting the army to a man, whofe principles are fo widely 
different from thofe of the people at large, as M. de Bouille’s: 
Lam afraid left he fhould follow the example of general Monk. 
To this I replied, that your principles were mot favourable to 
defpotifm, but I was certain that in any cafe you were ‘in- 
capable of abufing the confidence that might be placed in 
you: IT affured him that I knew you well enough to affirm, 
that your word would be the beft fecurity for your conduct. 
“ At the conclufion of this converfation, it was agreed that 
I thould fet out for the purpofe of knowing, whether, in cafe 
an army fhould be affembled, you would take the command 
of it. Since that time, M. de la Fayette has frequently ex- 
preffed to me a defire of coming to a clear underftanding with 
you. When, at the beginning of laft month, the people of 
Paris went to fetch the king from Verfailles, where I then 
was, I faw the party of the duke of Orleans had fuch a fu- 
periority, that I fully expected both the king and M. de la 
Fayette would be murdered on the road. I went to Ram- 
bouillet, where were three hundred chaffeurs of the regiment 
ot Lorraine, intending to do all in my power to perfuade them 
to 
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to join the party which fhould oppofe the Orleans faétion. 
However, the king arrived in fafety at Paris, to which place I 
likewife repaired, and going to fee M. de la Fayette, he ¢on- 
fefled to me that his enemies were more powerful than he 
was: I advifed him to difperfe them without lofs of time, to 
eftablifh the dominion of reafon by force, and to take charge 
of the couftitution as he had before done of the revolution, 
A project of fo much importance as this exceeded his capacity ; 
he told me that he wifhed to try every method before he pro- 
ceeded to fuch extremities; that he had thoughts of terrifying 
or buying the duke of Orleans: I reprefented to him that this 
would be only a temporary expedient, and neither fo fhort nor 
fo effectual as the plan F had jutt mentioned to him: he 
feemed convinced by what I faid, and immediately adopted 
it with fuccefs, The following day he fent to defire I would 
call on him; after having informed me of all that had juft 
paffed, he told me that he hoped you would approve of his 
concud; he fhould avail nimfelf, he faid, of the prefent con- 
juncture, to make you fome propofals; but requefted me to 
write firit, adding, that he himfelf would write in a few days. 
On receiving your letter, I fent it to him as you defired: I 
faw him the fame evening, and he communicated to me the 
particulars of his anfwer. Being obliged to go into the 
country, on my return, which happened about four or five 
days ago, he told me that having heard nothing from you, he 
was apprehenfive his letter had mifcarried, or rather had been 
intercepted, as he had reafun to fufpeét fome under-hand 
practices at the poft-office: he had, he faid, written to you 
again, and he fhewed me a letter which occupied four pages. 
Yefterday I received that which you did me the honour to 
write the 15th of the prefent month: I acquainted him with 
the fufpicions which his filence had excited in you, he ap- 
peared to me very uncafy about the fate of his letters. I ads 
vifed him to enclofe the fecond under cover to your fon: 
whether that has met with any better fuccefs J do not Know, 
This, fir, is an exa& account of my whole condué, which 
thinking it by no means merits thofe fufpicions which you 
feem to have entertained of it, I will take the liberty of ad- 
ding, that it becomes daily more neceffary that your fon 
fhould take a trip to Paris, for a fhort time, in order that you 
may know in what manner to act with refpect to feveral ob- 
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jets of importance, particularly the war, for that we fhall 
have one, I believe more firmly thanever. I am, fir, with 
the greateit refpect,”’ &c. 


{To be concluded in our next.) 
—- ——— 


The Caftle-Spedtre: a Drama, in five a&s. By M.G. 
Lewis, Efg. M. P. Author of the Monk, Sc. pp. 103+ 
8vo. 2s. Bell. 1798. 


IN fup fupport of what we thought it neceffary to obferve 
of the Caftle Speétre, in our Dramatic Review, we 
prefent the enfuing extracts to the reader, 


THE PRIEST: 


“ Motl. Charity, my good Father, fhould always begin st 
home: Now, inftead of giving yourfelf fo much trouble 
to mend me, what if you thought a little of correcting 
yourtelf ? 

“ F, Phil, I12—I have nothing to corre&. 

“ Mot/l. No, to be {ure ! 

“ F, Phil. The odour of my fanétity perfumes the whole 
kingdom. 

“ Motl. It has a powerful fmell about it, I own, not unlike 
carrion; you may wind it a mile off, 

“ F, Phil. All malice! 

“ Motl. Not exactly: I could mention fome little points 
which might be altered in you ftill better than in myfelf; fuch 
as intemperance, gluttony— 

“ F, Phil, Gluttony ?—Oh! abominable falfchood! 

© Mot/. Plain matter of fa&t! Why will any man pretend 
to fay that you came honeftly by that cnormous belly, that 
tremendous tomb of fith, flefh, and fowl? I proteft I’m grate- 
ful to heaven that among the unclean beafts who accompanied 
Noah, there went not into the ark a pair of fat monks: they 
mutt infallibly have created a famine, and then the. world 
would never have been re- -peopled —Next, for incontinence, 
you muit allow yourfelf that you are unequalled, 

“% F. Phil, 1? 1? 

“& Moti, 
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“¢ Mot/, You, you.u—May I afk what was your bufinefs in 
the beech-grove the other evening, when I caught you with 
buxom Margery, the miller’s pretty wife > Was it quite necef- 
fary to lay your heads together fo clofe ? 

“ F, Phil. Perfeétly neceffary: 1 was whifpering in her ear 
wholefome advice. 

“© Motl. Indeed ? Faith then fhe took your advice as kindly 
as it was given, and exactly in the fame way too: you gave 
it with your lips, and fhe took it with her’s!—Well done, 
Father Philip! 

“ Ff. Phil, Son, fon, you give your tongue too great a 
licence, 

“© Motl Nay, Father, be not angry: Fools, you know, are 
privileged perfons. 

‘¢ F, Phil. I know they are very ufelefs ones; and, in fhort, 
Mafter Motley, to be plain with you, of all fools I think you 
the worft; and for fools of all kinds I’ve an infuperable 
averfion. 

6 Moti, Really ? Then you have one good quality at leaft, 
and I — but admire fuch a total want of felf-love! [dn 
horn founds.] But hark! ’tis the dinner-horn. Away to table, 
Father—Depend upon’t, the fervants will rather eat part of 
their dinner unb leffe od, than ftay till your ftomach comes, like 
Jonas’s whale, and fwallows up the whole. 

“6 OF, Phil, chon dh well, fool, lam going: but firft let me 
explain to you, that my bulk pr roceeds from no indul gence of 
voracious appetite. No, fon, no: Little fuftenance do I take, 
but St. Cuthbert’s b! ae is upon me, and that little profpers 
wee me motft marvelloutly. V erily, the Saint has given me 

r too plentiful an increafe, and my legs are farce able to 
t the weight of h is bounties.’” 


We demand of the impartial, whether it is probaWe 
his language of Father Philip, was ever the lan- 
guage of an ecclefiastic ? 


Mr. Lewis’s hints to NOBILITY: 


“ Percy. How warm is this good fellow’s attachment! 

“et our Barons complain that the at can have no friends! 

tl xone, let their own pride bear the blame. Inflead 
a {mile would attra, 

and 
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and a favour bind for ever, how many firm friends might our 
nobles gain, if they would but reflect that their vaffals are men 
as they are, and have hearts whofe feelings can be>grateful as 
their own.”’ 


Does the author then mean to infinuate, that our 
nobles are eftranged to thefe reflections ? « 


How refined are the blacks of Mr. Lewis !— 

“6 Saib, Think you the lady perceives that our matter loves 
her? 

“ Haff. 1 know fhe does not. Abforbed in her own paffion 
for Percy, on Ofmond’s fhe beftows no thought, and, while 
roving through thefe pompous halls and chambers, fighs for 
the Cheviot Hills, and Allan’s humble cottage. 

“ Saib. But as fhe {till believes Percy to be a low-born 
fwain, when Ofmond lays his coronet at her feet, will fhe 
rejeét his rank and fplendour ? 

“ Haj. Ut the loves well, fhe will. Saib, I too have loved ! 
I have known how painful it was to leave her on whom my 
heart hung: how incapable was all elfe to fupply her lofs! I 
have exchanged want for plenty, fatigue for reft, a wretched 
hut for a fplendid palace. Butam I happier? Oh! no! Still 
do [regret my native land, and the partners of my poverty. 
Then toil was {weet to me, for I laboured for Samba; then 
repofe ever bleft my bed of leaves, for there by my fide lay 
Samba fleeping. 

“ Saib. This from you, Haffan ?—Did love ever find a place 
in your flinty bofom ? 

“ Haff. Did it? Oh Saib! my heart once was gentle, once 
was good! But forrows have broken it; infults have made it 
hard! I have been dragged from my native land, from a wife 
who was every thing to me, to whom I was every thing! 
Twenty years have elapfed fince thefe Chriftians tore me 
away: they trampled upon my heart, mocked my defpair, 
and, when in frantic terms [ raved of Samba, laughed, and 
wondered how a negro’s foul could feel! In that moment, 
when the laft point cf Africa faded from my view, when as I 
ftood on the veffel’s deck I felt that all I loved was to 
me loft for ever, in that bitter moment did I banifh hu- 
manity from my breaft. I tore from my arm the brace- 
let of Samba’s hair; I gave to the fea the precious token, 

and, 
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and, while the high waves fwift bore it from me, vowed aloud 
endlefs hatred to mankind. I have kept my oath, I wil! 
keep it! 

“ Saib, Il-ftarred Haffan! your wrongs have indeed been 
great.”” 

And thefe blacks are always harping on ¢he/r forrows, 
But we have mentioned this in another place. 

Mr. Lewis, partly aware of thefe errors, has written 
a long poftfcript to his play, in extenuation of his con- 
dué. But the apology is far from fatisfaétory. His 
neg eét of that propriety without which no produétion 
can laft, both in the dialogue and incident of the Caftle 
Speétre, and the main ends which he appears to have in 
eye—to ridicule the clerical profeffion, exafperate the 
common people againft nobility, and juftify the blacks, 
in their execution.of black gratitude, and black ven- 
geance:—thefe are by no means done away by his 
addrefs to the reader. We are, at the fame time, fully 
aware of another excufe, which, as it may be adduced 
in vindication of this writer, we fhall take the liberty 
to anticipate. It has been faid, that both the Monk 
and the CasTLeE SPECTRE are mere fiétions; and 
therefore, that the author of them is not refponfible for 
the fentiments which he finds it zeceffary to allot to 
their refpeétive charaéters. Has the potter, then, no 
power over the clay? He has. And it were equally 
abfurd to fay, that the author is not the maker of his 
charaéters, as it would be to alledge—that the potter 
does not fafhion his materials. If Mr. Lewis has the 
choice of his fubjeéts—and we prefume’ that he has: 
If Mr. Lewis is the framer of his charaéters, (the 
borrower, if he hikes it better)—and we are of opinion 
that he either frames or borrows them, (he may fome- 
times do both:) then is he ftriétly amenable to public 
morals, and. public juftice, for whatever he choo/es to 
inculcate. Mr. Lewis, as our readers will obferve, is 
likewife a Member of Parliament ! 
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